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‘Do Your Readers Accomplish As Much 2 | 


STORY HOUR READERS arouse and hold the 


child’s interest. 








| | Utilize his play instinct and provide an | 
| abundance of easy dramatization. | 


Develop his phonetic power to grasp new 
words. 


Make definite impressions through their 
concrete associations. 














Stimulate his ambition to study. 





Teach him to read with expression. 


Provide an abundance of plans’ and 
material for seat work. 


Simplify the work of the teacher. 


The STORY HOUR READERS MANUAL 


is the most definite and helpful book of its 
kind ever published. 
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WORLD WAR STORIES 


By THOMPSON and BIGWOOD 


LEST WE FORGET. An historical 
résumé of the whole struggle from 
the invasion of Belgium to the sign- 
ing of the armistice, a series of articles 
arranged according to the continuity 
of events, and forcibly depicting the 
most memorable phases and incidents 
of the war. A reader which is his- 
torical, patriotic, informative, and 
cultural. 


WINNING A CAUSE. Emphasizes 
America’s part in the World War, 
from the declaration of war to the de- 
liberations of the Peace Conference. 
Includes extracts from the letters and 
sailors, soldiers, and 
aviators, also some of the best war 
poetry. 


narratives of 





Illustrated by official photographs 
taken at the front. , 
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Vive le Roi des Belges! 


What do your pupils know about him and the 
French-speaking nation that he represents? 


La Belgique Triomphante is an elementary French 
reader that gives pupils an intelligent understanding 
of Belgium’s part in European affairs. It recounts 
the history of Belgium from the earliest times to 
the present; gives. interesting 
cities and celebrated characters; relates striking in- 
cidents of the recent war. In brief, it is an in- 
troduction to one aspect of French culture which 
will interest your students in 
French civilization. 


stories of famous 


a further study of 


Beautifully illustrated and provided with a com- 
plete equipment of exercises and helps for both 
teacher and pupil. An unusual textbook that will 
not fail to arouse and hold interest. 

Cloth. x+ 311 pages. Price $1.40 
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Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 
And Now OREGON 
has adopted 
| The Beacon Method of Reading 
Arizona New Mexico Nevada 


Utah and Montana (Supplementary L’se) 


and thousands of teachers in other parts of the country have welcomed the 


twentieth-century method most successful in theory and practice. 


The increasing use and success of this now well-known method is due 


largely to its simplicity. 


Through the simplicity of the method pupils get a 


working knowledge of phonics earlier than they do with any other method. 


Moreover, content has not been sacrificed for method. 


siastic over the stories. 


Pupils are enthu- 


If you are not already teaching the Beacon Method, are you not inter- 


ested in a system that has proved so successful? 
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15 Ashburton Place 
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SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


BY CLYDE B. MOORE. 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Educational reconstruction has been worth 
while. It has not been an unqualified success in 
every instance, but its value has been so pro- 
nounced and its ultimate results so satisfactory 
as to not only vindicate its existence but to offer 
irrefutable arguments for its continuance and 
development. The contentions and arguments 
herein submitted are made that human wreckage, 
from any cause, may be salvaged in such a man- 
ner as to bring not only a great individual satis- 
faction to injured but also add to the social anid 
economic worth of all concerned. 

The salvaging of materials all the way from 
bacon rinds to battleships is a matter of course 
to the business man of keen insight. “A penny 
saved is two earned.” Because of traditional 
factors, too intricate and far-reaching for us to 
disentangle here, a different attitude toward the 
salvaging of man-power has prevailed. A man 
has been a cripple, and that is all there is to it. 
His legs are gone, his back is_ twisted, fingers 
cut off, eyes blinded, or what not. There is no 
place in industry for him. His economic value 
is nil,—possibly less than that,— he may ‘be a pub- 
lic charge. The result of all this has been the 
development of a great army of unfortunates 
who fight a losing battle, eking out an unhappy 
existence as a peddler of shoe strings or at best 
a gatekeeper or watchman. 

There are many reasons for this. The human 
wreckage of industry is much more easily re- 
moved than is the material debris of a wrecked 
plant. His succes- 
sor 1s waiting to be let in, while if it be material 
wreckage the plant is stopped, or closed, until the 
wreckage is removed, repaired or replaced. 

One of the problems after a disaster or wreck 
of a plant, a train or a building, is the problem of 
removal, repair and replacement. This is natural. 
The element of ownership enters here. The 
wrecked building is still owned by the party or 
parties in whom there reposed the title of owner- 
ship prior to the catastrophe. Not so with the 
men. ‘They are not owned. They are free moral 
agents, supposedly, entering into contracts, com- 
peting with their fellows, et cetera. If they have 
been injured through someone’s neglect thev 
may collect damages, but this is about the limit 
of their procedure. 


It is easy to replace a man. 
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There is a very different situation existing 
when a man is injured while in government ser- 
vice. If he is injured while in the military service 
there is at once a sort oi patriotic atmosphere 
that differentiates the case even more markedly. 
In a certain sense a man belongs to his country. 
He and his government are identical in certam 
respects. He cannot be merely excused, dis- 
charged or “kicked out.” He is a citizen and 
sovereign. The government must recognize him 
as such. What special recognition shall be given 
him? In the past the pension policy has been 
followed. It was apparently an easy way out. 
No doubt its origin is partly traceable to tradi- 
tional almsgiving and charity as practiced by the 
church and magnanimously inclined people. 
Give the man money,—purchasing power, and 
leave the rest to him,—has been the policy. This 
is simple, easy and may other virtues. 
However, it is woefully lacking in social and 
economic worth as a sound policy for twentieth 
century conditions. It is an antiquated scheme 
quite incompatible with present-day needs. 

This inadequacy has been recognized by every 
nation engaged in the world war. There were 
physical reconstruction beginnings of various 
magnitudes long before 1914, but “necessity is the 
mother of invention,” and the necessities of the 
past five years have stimulated reconstruction in- 
vention as never before. The men who possess 
disability because of military service are not ask- 
ing merely for pension money, nor for the three 
essentials to existence,—food, clothing and shel- 
ter. They are asking that they be trained to 
continue their share of the world’s work. 

The world’s work is now highly specialized. 
Each man does only a very small part. It may 
be that only a limited part of a man’s body is 
absolutely essential to doing the work. A man 
with but one hand may do a certain type of work 
quite as well as aman with two hands. This 
does not mean that he is not thandicapped. He 
is handicapped, though not in doing this par- 
ticular task. If he were to assume the responsi- 
bilities of a man in a more primitive civilization 
his handicap would be very pronounced, for in the 
past a man built his own shelter, secured and 
prepared his own food and clothing. His liveli- 
hood was through a wide variety of tasks, while 
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ttoday it may come from one highly specialized 
avenue. It is this specialization or ‘division of 
labor that is especially encouraging in the-recon- 
struction work. There is a task somewhere for 
every man,—disabled though he may be. It is 
the problem of “fitting round pegs into round 
holes,” or possibly first getting the proper recog- 
nition for the “pegs.” 

The reconstruction machinery 
these “pegs” and put them in the 
condition for fitting into desirable places. To 
achieve this, haphazard methods and cheap senti- 
mentality must be thrown to the winds. The 
work is so complex and so important as to de- 
mand the attention of men whose training and 
experience are scientifically sound. The task in- 
volves such a social and economic survey as shall 
classify and show the industrial openings and 
opportunities. Complementary to such a sur- 
vey of possible positions would be the survey of 
the personnel of the injured, showing their train- 
ing, experience, injuries and aspirations, these 
data tabulated and classified in convenient form. 

Thus far our discussion has been related pri- 
marily to meeting conditions after a man leaves 
the hospital. In addition to this there are the 
curative aspects to be considered. While in the 
hospital there are many hours, days, and weeks 
that must be spent in some fashion. The men 
receive treatment once or twice per day and the 
remainder of the time is theirs,—to be spent 1 
worrying, wasting or perchance investing in a 
training that may bring, not only the satisfaction 
that comes from busy hands and brain, but a 
training that has commercial and social values as 
well. 

The country has been quite astounded at the 
educational limitations of the men of military 
age. There is a woeful lack of training in the 
three “R's,” to say nothing of the fundamentals 
of geography, American history, civics and other 
essentials to American citizenship. A 
study of the illiteracy problem in’ one of the 
United States general hospitals (probably typica!) 
calls attention to this weakness. *“During the 
period January 17 to March 21, 1919, there were 
enrolled in the Educational Department, Unite] 
States General Hospital No. 28, Fort 


must accept 
best possible 


recent 


Sheridan, 


Iil., 27 men. Practically all of these were 
‘overseas’ men. They were convalescent but 
were able to give some time to study. Of this 


group sixty-one were enrolled for ‘beginning’ 
English—elementary reading and writing. Some 
of this group might not be termed illiterate in the 
usual sense of the term, but none of them were 
able to read a simple news item, a sale bill, a 
military order or a magazine article, in English. 
To these the printed page in English held little 
or no meaning. Some were able to write their 
names, but none were able to write a letter in 
English.” “Tt is rather significant that so 
large a proportion are American-born and only 
one is colored. Here we have a group of young 





* Clyde B. Moore: “An Edncational Cross Section,’’ School and 
Soeiety, June 7, 1919. Vol. IX. No. 232, pages 695.6. 
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men, twenty-three in number, none older than 
thirty-six and all eighteen or more years of age, 
entering a class in ‘beginning reading,’ a class 
where the typical second reader ‘is as far as they 
go. It is this group of native-born Americans 
who make up an additional challenge for a more 
thoroughgoing educational system than prevails. 
at present. Here we have a sampling of the 
‘flower of American manhood’ an examination of 


which yields a result which at best does not 
stimulate our pride. These are the choice men 
of the country, the men who remained after 


physical and mental examination had weeded out 
all but the best.” 
here a group of 727 choice ‘hand-picked’ young 
citizens. (Sixty-one, or over eight per cent. of 
them, were unable to read and write. Of those 
who had never attended school over forty-four 
per cent. were born and reared in America.” 
This, however, is but one phase of the recon- 


"To summarize, we have 


struction problem,—or might we say social prob- 
lem. <All men are entitled to the fundamentals of 
learning. The printed page as an avenue for 
communication should be open to all, but in addi- 
tion to this all men are entitled to training that 
will permit them to gain a livelihood. And surely 
the disabled, whether they come from industry or 
war, are entitled to this training though it may 
mean re-education or training anew. 

We are chiefly concerned here with those who 
have been injured in battle, though just as by 
contrast war should enhance the beauties of 
peace, just so should any virtues in the rehabilita- 
tion of injured soldiers be carried over to the 
realm of industry. 


The disabled soldiers who should benefit by 


the educational service of a reconstruction hospi- 
tal may be roughly grouped as, (1) those men 
who are illiterate and who will remain in the 


duca- 
tion whose stay in the hospital is to be long, and 
(3) those men who have through the 
hospital, secured jobs but who have failed to hold 
them. 


hospital for some time: (2) men of better « 


passed 


The first group is made up of that type of man 
whose kind is unfortunately too numerous, the 
man l 
meagre. He 
knowledge ; 


1 ° bd ’ ‘ . 
whose training has been’ exceedingly 


technical 
sufficient 


little or no 


possesses 


has no trade, and hasn't 
trade 
course, or to read an article or book that relates 


to the work he will do. 


general education to successfully pursue a 


He is illiterate or nearly 
so and should have the opportunity of overcom- 
ing this handicap. The second group consists of 
those men who are in the hospitals and who must 


continue as patients for several months. They 
have sustained injuries or received disabilities 
that are yielding so slowly to treatment thet 


much time will be required before recovery is 
complete. of these 
able and anxious to spend their 
study or training. Elementary 
can be given quite successfully to bed patients; 


However, many men are 
time in 


subjects 


“spare” 


sch« « )] 


likewise French, Spanish, literature and various 
reading courses. As soon as a patient is able to 
leave his ward although he may not be able to 
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absent himself from the hospital for weeks or 
months he may be able to begin technical courses 
involving the various activities of the shops and 
laboratories. The third group is by no means 
the least important. It is made up of men 
(already recognized by our European _ allies) 
whose needs have already been recognized by 
many thoughtful people of this country. These 
are the men who have been disabled, placed in 
hospitals, “S. C. D. ed,” and who finally find 
themselves in industry. For the most part they 
secure jobs. There are many successful agen- 
cies of placement and the position is found and 
accepted.- But that is only the initial step. Posi- 
tions must be held, not merely accepted, and 
“ave, there’s the rub.” The man cannot hold 
the position. He drops out. He may secure 
another and still another, but in each case it is 
the same story. He doesn’t possess the essen- 


tial qualifications. He needs training. He 


should find an open door for such training and 
no doubt in many instances medical treatment 
should be available. The reconstruction hospi- 
tal can furnish him treatment and training at a 
minimum of expense to the government. Men of 
this type are unable to take advantage of the 
services rendered by the Board for Vocational 
Training, in that there are no institutions offer- 
ing courses these men are qualified to pursue, 
save the elementary schools for children. These 
men are not sufficiently trained to enter even a 
trade school or business college where the sim- 
plest technical courses may be offered. They 
need the elementary school training in an insti- 
tution where the work is designed for men who 
have had experiences in common (such as army 
life) and where the work is designed especially 
for them. This group cannot be adequately 
provided for with the present system, but a slight 
readjustment will very readily meet their needs. 
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THE MOVIES 


BY JAMES H. 


The alarm evinced by educators and some 
parents at the influence that 
the pictures are wielding over the minds and the 
emotions of present-day children will not on close 
inspection seem exaggerated and absurd. In- 
deed, the seriousness of the situation can hardly 
be overstressed. Viewed from any angle, the 
problem presents many perplexing difficulties to 
the educator. Not wishing to be placed in the 
position that Macauley put the Puritans when he 
said: “They forbade bear-baiting not because it 


ominous 


gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleas- 
ure to the spectators,” educators as a class have 
been too lenient towards the pictures. This len- 
iency, however, has in part been due to the be- 
numbing feeling of helplessness which assailed 
the teacher in the face of this ogre. He seemed 
to stand alone; he received practically no sup- 
port from the home. This being the case, he for 
the most part followed a Fabian policy, and 
simply marked time. Therefore it can be fairly 
said that the school in America has exercised lit- 
tle influence and no control over this novel and 
pow erful—be it for good or evil—educative force. 
A force, too, that sets at naught many of the les- 
sons of education, and combats practically all. 
In so far as the “movies” are an illicit exploita- 
tion of youth, they vitally concern the educator. 
He not only should, but must face this menace. 

The question of the desirability of some sort 
of effective control to be exercised of the moving 
picture industry in the interests of the children of 
the country resolves itself largely into a moral 
consideration. Although the teacher is mainly 
interested in the moral side of this problem, he 
must. too. take heed of the false standard of suc- 
cess promulgated by this mushroon industry, and 
must not consent that men and women may be- 
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come fabulously rich by exploiting the innocence 
of youth, even if that exploiting be merely the 
settmg up of silly standards of life which destroy 
any attempt on the part of the school to 
strengthen the child for actual contact with the 
world. The men and women in whose hands the 
education of the children rests must not, I repeat, 
consent that any industry shall exist which for 
the profits it affords its owners, tears down what 
the school painstakingly builds, and for actual 
life substi:utes a roseate world which only exists 
in the hysterical imagination of the abnormal. 

Morally, the “movies” as now conducted are 
impossible. If there be any good in them, it is 
so wrapped about with hysterical and sickening 
sentimentality as to be practically worthless. 
The chief objection to be raised, however, is that 
the whole “movie” atmosphere is saturated with 
an unhealthy sense of sex. Of course, the crude 
sensual appeal is partly suppressed, but the whole 
photo-drama reeks witha but mildly diluted sex- 
ual suggestion. A glance at the advertisements 
will prove this. Hardly a play appears which, 
whatever its contents may be, does not have a 
suggestive title. That the producers are con- 
scious enough of their sex lure and use it delib- 
erately may be noticed from the recent introduc- 
tion into the “comic pictures of the practically 
nude bathing girls; generally as mere back- 
ground and having no genuine connection with 
the action of the farce. These girls are intro- 
duced but for one purpose, a purpose which 
makes it only too evident that this industry needs 
supervision. Hand in hand with these edifying 
pictures we have lessons in crime of all sorts 
flickering merrily on the films. 

The movies as a crime breeder makes the yel- 
low-backed dime novel of our childhood seem 
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like Sunday School literature. Details of crime 
are cleverly (?) worked out; all its attractive sides 
are presented. Yet Darwin has said that ‘“What- 
ever makes any bad action familiar to the mind 
renders its performance so much the easier.” In 
these pictures the undiscriminating mind of youth 
sees all the allure of crime without comprehend- 
ing the inevitable disgrace, the heartburnings, 
and the sorrow it leaves in its trail. “On the 
borderland between childhood and adolescence,” 
says Lombroso in “Criminal Man,” “there seems 
to be kind of instinctive tendency to law-break- 
ing, which by the immature mind is often held to 
be a sign of virility.” We are all familiar with 
this attitude of youth. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in education. The cure is not to 
glorify it, but to direct this instinct into health- 
ful channels of activity where it soon loses its 
evil force. The.“movies,” however, by every de- 
vice of stagecraft arouse and stimulate this ten- 
dency on the part of children with the lamentable 
results testified to by any Juvenile Court. Lom- 
broso further states that “half the criminal class 
have inhibitory centres somewhat obtuse, but not 
altogether absent, so that healthy environment, 
careful training, habits of industry, the inculca- 
tion of moral and humane sentiments may pre- 
vent individuals from vielding to dishonest im- 
pulses. Vicious training has enormous influence 
on weak natures who are candidates for good or 
evil, according to circumstances.” 

Art—so called—has much to answer for in the 
glamor it has so frequently thrown around evil. 
Evil per se, however attractively dressed, has lit- 
tle allure for the normal mature mind, because 
the tinsel is recognized as tinsel; but the child 
does not comprehend this. He cannot penetrate 
the disguise, though it be but a shoddy one. We 
have perhaps a natural human tendency to sugar- 
coat our evils. Shaw points out in the case of 
the white slave that though she is smuggled, cat- 
tle-driven, cheated, bullied from one end of civil- 
ization to the other, and though she revenges 
herself terribly in the end by scattering every- 
where blindness and sterility, pain and disfigure- 
ment, insanity and death; nevertheless, “all the 
time we shall keep enthusiastically investing her 
trade with every allurement that the art of the 
novelist, the playwright, the dancer, the milliner, 
the painter, the limelight man, andthe sentimen- 
tal poet can devise.” Looking at the miserable 
evil through rose-colored glasses, we view it com- 
placently, because, forsooth, it will, of course, 
never touch us or ours. That being the case, we 
permit men and women to idealize this career, 
and make it appeal to the immature mind, with 
its tendency to make experiments. Indeed, the 
phrase “to vamp” with all its vicious connotation 
is nowadays (thanks to the “movies”) a common- 
place of school girl slang. 

Another aspect of the “movies” which needs 
comment is the incredible silliness of the family 
life portrayed. Indulgent father and_ silly 
mother are the satellites of the charming daugh- 
ter. The mother is always a sort of glorified ser- 
vant to a most beautiful daughter. In Aristo- 
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phanic fashion the children rule the roost. Oc- 
casionally, of course, the mother is rewarded by 
her offspring’s patting her condescendingly on 
the cheek, at which time the mother must gaze 
adoringly at this phenomenon of inaninity with 
which she has afflicted an innocent world. The 
mischievous effect all this must have in many 
homes where daughters are just beginning “to 
go around” is only too apparent. The picture of 
the home presented by the “movies” is always 
that of a family “stewing in love from cradle to 
grave.” True sentiment, intellectualized emo- 
tion, sentiment which is sincere and normal 
should have a large place in the theatre. But the 
excitation to precocious sentimentality so prev- 
alent in the pictures should be checked. It 
means nothing, of course, that there is a certain 
demand for this puling sentimentality, this thinly 
veiled Amorism; it is enough that it is an un- 
healthy demand, though it be widespread. For 
instance, We are all familiar enough with the type 
of mind so unreflecting as to be almost imbecile 
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which thinks there is something “cute” in the 
spectacle of mere babies going through an imita- 
tion of the marriage ceremony—a_ sight that 
can only move the normal individual to a just 
anger and contempt for the parents who permit 
it. The exaggeration and glorification of sex— 
or love as the “movies” label it—is the crowning 
defect of the whole amusement. All the false pic- 
turing and emphasizing of certain aspects of life 
which always need more restraining than stress- 
ing must be stopped. We as a people had an en- 
tirely erroneous impression of the French nation 
before the war due to the false pictures of French 
life and customs which on the stage and in the 
prurient and ephemeral literature passed as the 
normal Trench existence. The pictures of life 
and home presented by the “movies” are hardly 
more false than these. As one dwells upon the 
overstrained emotionalism, the glorification of 
sex, the adoration of beautiful bindings with 
blank interiors--the golden puppets—in the pic- 
tures, one wonders if Paganism is really dead, or 
rather if the glaring electric signs which flicker 
so gaily in the night do not proclaim: “Long 
live Diana of the Ephesians.” 

The raison d’etre of the immoral or suggestive 
picture is unquestionably its profit to the pro- 
ducers. Licentious theatrical entertainment has 
always been profitable. Mommsen says: “With 
the worthlessness of dramatic literature the in- 
crease in scenic spectacle and pomp went hand in 
hand,” and that “there was hardly any more 
lucrative trade in Rome than that of the actor 
and the dancing girl of first rank. TRoscius esti- 
mated his annual income at 600,000 sesterces and 
Dionysia, the dancer, estimated hers at 200,000 
sesterces.” What the performances consisted of 
could hardly be printed now in other than a medi- 
cal journal. Though I do not claim that all the 
“movies” are of this type of performance, careful 
consideration will show that they are not far re- 
moved from them in the effect they produce on 
the minds of the immature. One inevitably thinks 
of Barnum’s famous saying when one _ notices 
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that the present-day promoter uses the immense 
profits made from the pictures as one of his 
strongest bits of advertisement. We are told in 
countless newspapers and magazines that for 
acting (?) which evokes but a careless, amused 
laugh from the onlooker, and which passes im- 
mediately out of the mind with its mere expres- 
sion, the possessor of a cane, a moustache, 
and a defectives wiggle receives an _ in- 
come yearly as large as that of Alexander 
the Great from his world empire, or in one year 
as much as the President of the United States re- 
ceives in six. We are an educated and cultured 
people. Further, we have the spectacle of 2 
middle-aged ingénue, who for an expression of 
girlish pensiveness receives yearly a salary in 
many cases more than all the women teachers in 
some American cities receive in the same period 
of time; this class whom our well-fed statesmen 
are so fond of eulogizing with their charming but 
unsatisfying praise. I might multiply examples 
of the profit to be made by catering to an un- 
healthy desire on the part of the public, but it is 
unnecessary, for the condition is so evident that 
he who runs may read it. 

Very frequently promoters tell us with appar- 
ent good faith that they have now the means and 
could produce pictures of artistic merit if there 
were any demand for them. Laying aside the 
question as to whether our producers, judged by 
their past productions, are by training or educa- 
tion inherently capable of producing anything 
artistic, we must not permit this statement to 
pass unchallenged; for stated in other words, it 
simply means that the larger part of population 
is of a mentality so low that it cannot appreciate 
any theatrical presentation which does not con- 
tain a strong sexual appeal, that men and women 
have nothing to offer each other than this, that 
they are interested in nothing else. It is abso- 
lutely false. There is and would be a demand for 
a very high type of picture if it were put on. The 
producer is sure of the sale of his suggestive pic- 
ture; that’s sanction enough for him. We must 
not forget that at all times the producer is a busi- 
ness man. He is skilled very seldom, if ever, in 
art or literature or anything other than how to 
make money out of the pictures. Now truckling 
to the ever-present demand for habit-formmg 
drugs, alcohol, anything which will provide a 
temporary escape—however ruinous in the end 
—from the wheel of things, the tedium of life, 1s 
a highly profitable enterprise. Business of this 
kind requires no high type of ability. Where the 
state has not interfered radically, it has alwavs 
been a business vielding a maximum _ of profit 
with a minimum of effort. The invention and 
development of the moving picture industry have 
put into the hands of a few men the power to 
drug the whole populace with unhealthy and sug- 
gestive plays. It is only common sense to say 
that this power must—at least as far as the chil- 
dren are concerned—either be rendered innocu- 
ous in their hand or taken from them entirely. 
Since the state can prohibit individuals from ex- 
ploiting the group by catering to an unhealthy 
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desire for drugs or other poiSons so it can pro- 
hibit not only the catering to but the arousing of 
a desire for unhealthy emotional indulgence. 

At this point, I know well, the objection will 
be raised that state or outside interference of 
any kind will hinder the development of a great 
national photo-drama. The same old red herring 
which is always drawn across the trail of theatre 
reform. History might say that there have been 
very few nations that have ever developed a na- 
tional drama worth much, and _ seldom if ever 
when it has not been connected with the religious 
life of the nation. 


Much twaddle would be eliminated if in discus- 
sions of this nature the theatre were treated for 
what to all intents and purpose it is; namely, 2 
mere place of amusement. It so happens by the 
development of the moving picture industry with 
its wonderful opportunity for easy and cheap 
presentation of various aspects of life that it has 
increased the power of this branch of the theatre 
for good or evil a thousandfold. However, in 
the last analysis it is always a_ place of amuse- 
ment, and as such does not exercise any great 
degree of mfluence on the normal mature mind, 
but does incredible damage to the immature and 
the weak. It is for these the supervision must 
be wielded. There is a tremendous amount of 
buncombe in talk about Art. Art will inevitably 
occupy a less important place in the world as 
time goes on. Indeed, if it has ever been of the 
importance its sycophants and press agents have 
maimtained. Art is ever mendicant. It must 
have its audience, and has no power of itself, but 
only in the imaginations of men. It comes with 
its beggar’s hands outstretched for sympathy 
and appreciation of its feeble and pathetically 
childish search for “the light that never was on 
land or sea.” Works of art at their best are after 
all but crystallized dreams, of a certain artistic 
value, even when lacking in ethical point, but in 
their abnormal state of decidedly pernicious 
influence, which for the most part outweighs 
their artistic value. 

Furthermore, the danger to artistic evolution 
in the “movies” by outside control exercised over 
their production is not as great as might seem at 
the first glance. There may be some danger of 
retardation but never of crushing the very tender 
growth of photo-drama. If the artistic output of 
any generation be examined, we find that it is 
only the normal, not the abnormal, that has sur- 
vived time’s cleansing hand. The “sweet sanity” 
of Addison still lives on while all the popular (?) 
lascivious productions of his period are merely 
literary curiosities. The dominating thought of 
any period would have a much better chance of 
finding its expression were the “movies” under a 
certain amount of outside control than it could 
possibly have under the conditions now existing 
in the industry whose control rests in the hands 
of a comparatively few men of the type incapable 
of moving from the beaten path of the inconse- 
quent, ephemeral, and suggestive. 


What then is the answer to the problem of con- 
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trol as presented by the “movies”? It is simply 
this, as far as education is concerned. For chil- 
dren up to eighteen years of age, or, in other 
words, of the average school age, the “movies” 
must be restrained within the bounds of conven- 
tional decency and common sense. This horror 
of chronic sentimentality and sexual exaggeration 
perpetrated by the pictures must be blotted out. 
The industry from its very nature lends itself 
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easily to central supervision. This supervision 
should be in the hands of educators, not business 
men, politicians, their hangers-on, or others in- 
competent to judge educational problems from 
educational standpoints. Since, then, as Emer- 
son says: “Every reform was once a private 
opinion,” teachers as a class should immediateiy 
turn into public opinion their desire for radical 
movie reform. 
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ADELINA (ADELE JUANA MARIA) PATTI 


BY GLADYS F. HATCH 


With the death of Adelina Patti on September 
27, the world has lost the woman who has been 
known as the sweetest singer of the age. She 
was born in Madrid on February 10, 1843, and 
was the youngest daughter of Salvatore Patti, 
an Italian tenor singer, and Caterina  Barili 
Patti, a prima donna of the opera company of 
the Grand theatre in Madrid. With the birth of 
Adelina, Mme. Patti is said to have lost her 
voice. In the following year, Adelina’s parents 
came to America, where her father was the man- 
ager of the Italian opera in New York. 

Coming of such musical parents, it was nat- 
ural that Adelina Patti began to sing before she 
was able to talk well. She received her first in- 
struction from her parents, from her half brother, 
Ettore Barili, and from Maurice Strakosch, who 
married her sister Amelia. When she was only 
seven years old she made her first appearance 
in public at a concert under the direction of Max 
Maretzek in Tripler Hall, New York. At this 
time she was so tiny that she had to stand on a 
table in order that the audience might see ‘her. 

From the time Patti was eight until she was 
eleven years old, she sang at concerts under the 
direction of her brother-in-law to help improve 
the condition of the family finances and to earn 
money for her musical education. Then she 
went on a concert tour through Canada _ with 
Strakosch and Ole Bull. Afterwards she went to 
the West Indies to sing on a short tour, and was 
then withdrawn for a while for further study. 

Adelina Patti reappeared in New York and 
made her debut in grand opera as Lucia in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” on November 24, 1859, 
when she was sixteen. Her success 
stantaneous and unparalleled. She became at 
once a Star in standard roles. Her first appear- 
ance in England was made in May, 1861, as 


Amina in “La Somnambula.” Here she met with 
immediate success. 
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Following her performance of Amina, Patti 
played Lucia, Violetta, Zerling, Martha, and 
Rosina. From 1861-1880 she sang every season 
at Covent Garden, at Handel festivals and on 
tours through the British provinces. In 1862 
she sang in Paris, and during the next two years 
she had a series of triumphs in Holland, Belgium, 


Austria, and Prussia. Then she returned to 


Paris and London, going later from there to 


Baden, Brussels, St. Petersburg and Rome. Al- 
though everywhere she was received with en- 
thusiastic appreciation, she made her greatest 
conquest at St. Petersburg, where the Czar con- 
ferred on her the Order of Merit and the appoint- 
ment of first singer at the Imperial Court. Dur- 
ing the concert seasons from 1881-1887,  Patii 
sang in the opera in United States and after- 
wards made a tour of United States, New 
Mexico, and South America. After 1899 Adelina 
Patti rarely appeared and then only in concerts. 
She gave her final concert on December 1, 1906, 
in Albert Hall, London, and then began her 
farewell tour of the provinces. Her last tour of 
America was in 1904. From then on she re- 
mained the greater part of the time at her villa 
Craig y nosin the Swansea valley in Breconshire, 
Wales. Here she had her own private theatre 
which she threw open occasionally for the en- 
tertainment of her guest, and was called by her 
neighbors “the Queen of Wales.” 

Adelina Patti was married three times. Her 
first husband, whom she married when she was 
twenty-four and later divorced, was the Marquis 
of Caux, who was attached to the Court of 
Napoleon III. In 1886 she was married to 
Ernesto Nicolini, the tenor who played with her, 
and was very happy with him. A year after his 
death she became the wife of Baron Rolf Ceder- 
strom. 

In appearance, Patti was rather small, with 
dark eves, black hair, and a very mobile face. On 
the stage she had a grace of movement and 
charm of manner that was irresistible. Her 
acting was not brilliant. She was naturally more 
of a comedienne and was at her best in such a 
role, but she was able to play the more serious 
characters of grand opera adequately enough. 
But her remarkable voice made up for all her 
deficiencies in acting. It was a high soprano of 
unusual range, sweetness, flexibility, and perfect 
smoothness throughout. She ‘had a_ faultless 


musical ear and is said never to have sung a note 
that was untrue. Wherever she sang, Adelina 
Patti has been greeted with greatest enthusiasm, 
even after her voice had lost some of its original 
power, and has been looked uponas the greatest 
singer of her type in the music world, 
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A PROTEST 


BY W. P. BURRIS 


Dean of College of Teachers, Cincinnati University 


To the Committee on Education, 

Sixty-sixth Congress: 

Permit me to offer a few suggestions with re- 
gard to the Smith-Fowner Bill. I take this means 
of doing so because no other opportunity has 
presented itself. On one occasion, at a meeting 
of the Society of College Teachers of Education, 
held at Chicago last February, a committee on 
resolutions submitted a report which endorsed 
this bill in the form in which it existed at that 
time, and I objected to action upon the report of 
this committee until after an opportunity for 
discussion was given. Such an opportunity was 
denied, however, and this society, many of 
whose members are fond of talking about crises, 
emergencies, and making the world safe for 
democracy, thus furnished one more of the 
many endorsements of this proposed federal 
legislation. 

I have mentioned this incident because it is 
typical of the procedure in which many, if not 
most, of the unqualified endorsements of this 
measure have been secured. Chairmen of so- 
cieties, associations, and conventions have been 
“lined-up” for the “N. E. A. Program,” and by 
the simple expedient of carefully selected com- 
mittees on resolutions, which submit reports 
that are usually adopted as a matter of routine, 
these various bodies have given to the measure 
the appearance of an overwhelming endorse- 
ment. Indeed I do not know of a single body 
which have given this matter that intelligent and 
thorough-going discussion which is demanded 
before any action, entitled to serious considera- 
tion, has been taken. 

It is true that advocates of the measure have 
spoken in favor of it on numerous occasions, 
but their hearers have been influenced largely 
by specious arguments which are not entitled to 
weight in reaching a verdict. Examples of these 
are found in the hearings before the committees 
of Congress and in the letters of endorsement 
which these committees have received. For 
illustration, consider the oft-repeated argument 
that education is as important as agriculture; 
therefore we must have a_ Secretary of Educa- 
tion in the President’s Cabinet. Consider also 
the argument that certain European countries 
have ministers of education; therefore we must 
have one or we will be behind the times. Even 
misstatements of facts have been placed before 
you, as in the testimony to the effect that the 
Fisher Bill passed by the English Parliament in 
1918 created a minister of education for England. 

The learned gentlemen of the commission on 
the national emergency in education and_ the 
program for readjustment during and after the 
war did not te'l you that not a single European 
country mentioned by them has changed its ma- 
chinery for the administration of education as a 
result of the war. They did not tell you how 
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radically different the administration of educa- 
tion in England is as compared with that. pro- 
posed in the Smith-Towner Bill in its. present 
form; that the central power in the administra- 
tion of English education is a Board of Education 
which is advised by a Consultative Committee 
composed of persons representing universities 
and other educational interests; that the presi- 
dent of the board of education in England is 
ex officio a member of a cabinet which is con- 
stituted in a far different manner from that which 
obtains in our country; and that this has been the 
situation in England since 1902. They did not 
tell you that the ministry for education in France 
is an inheritance from the Napoleonic régime, 
and that some years ago a French minister of 
education exposed himself to all manner. of 
ridicule by boasting that he could sit in his office 
at any hour of the day and tell what was going 
on in any school in France. They did not teil 
you that the best European illustration of minis- 
terial oversight for education was to be found in 
Germany. ..They did not tell you that our coun- 
try established a Department of Education in 
1867 and that a year later, for reasons which are 
still valid, changed this Department of Educa- 
tion to a Bureau of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

These and many other important considera- 
tions were not brought to your attention; and if 
any further evidence be needed to sustain my 
contention that this matter has not had a fair, 
intelligent and ‘thorough-going consideration, 
one other omission alone supplies it. I refer to 
the utter disregard of the lesson of experience 
during the past twenty-five years in the adminis- 
tration of certain city and state systems of edu- 
cation. Instead of proposing a plan for the 
administration of federal educational affairs 
which thas been found the most efficient of any 
of the many possible forms for securing better 
schools and for safeguarding them from politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, and other partisan  influ- 
ences, the advocates of what is now known as 
the Smith-Towner Bill have clung from the first 
to a plan which no city would tolerate and which 
all states will sooner or later repudiate. 

The plain lessons. of experience have clearly 
shown that city school systems are best admin- 
istered through expert executive officers chosen 
by small non -partisan boards of education elected 
by the people or appointed by mayors. It is 
true that city school systems have their troubles 
sometimes, especially in cities with boards of 
education appomted by mayors who are. not 
chosen with care, but no city would be willing to 
make education a department of its civil govern- 
ment and have its mayor appoint the superin- 
tendent of schools as a member of his cabinet. 
Experience has also shown that state systems 
of education are best administered through 
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executive officers chosen by non-partisan state 
boards of education, sometimes called state 
boards of regents, appointed by governors. 
Contrast the type of chief executive officer for 
education in such states, New York for example, 
with those usually elected in a political cam- 
paign or appointed by the successful party candi- 
date for the governorship. Where is the educa- 
tor of first rank who will consent to become the 
candidate of a political party or who wishes to 
have it said that he owes ‘his selection, whether 
by election or appointment, to the fact that he 
is a Republican or a Democrat rather than an 
educator? And would New York city be will- 
ing to have the mayor appoint her superinten- 
dent of schools, or New York state consent to 
the appointment of her commissioner of educa- 
tion by the governor, these appointees to be suc- 
ceeded by others whenever a rival political party 
is triumphant at the polls? 

Here, then, gentlemen of the committee, is 
the real emergency,—an emergency in which are 
forgotten the bitter experiences which always 
attend any form of educational administration 
which is not separated from all forms of partisan 
influence. 

The manner in which nearly all of our most 
important cities have found an escape from such 
influences is well-known, and has already been 
indicated. Reform in the administration of state 
systems is proceeding slowly, but surely, along 
the same lines. Most of the states still cling to 
political nomination and the popular election of 
residents of a state who are willing to enter 
politics to secure the office of state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. Under this system 
such states rarely have a chance to vote for the 
best qualified person, for such versons will not, 
as a tule, take chances with the wheel of politics. 
iAs a result, the educational systems in suc! 
states are usually without expert administration 
and Jeadership. Moreover, owing to frequent 
changes im office, such states are without con- 
tinuity in the development of  well-considered 
educational policies. The same is true, with 
only a few exceptions, in states where the gov- 
ernor appoints the chief state educational! officer. 
It all depends upon the kind of governor, and 
there is always the possibility that a weak or 
ambitious governor will vield to the temptation 
to put the educational system of a state into 
politics. Of this there are notable examples. 
But even when a governor does choose a real 
expert for the administration of a state school 
system, he has neither the time nor training to 
oversee the work of such an officer, hold him 
strictly accountable for results, and protect him 
in the discharge of his duties against unjust 
criticism. And thus, so far as the choice of a 
State officer for education is concerned, we are 
reduced to one of two alternatives: election by 
the legislature or appointment by a state board 
of education. The first of these has every dis- 
advantage of appointment by the governor and 
many more. So obvious is this the case that no 
state makes use of such a method. We have 





left, therefore, the method of appointment by a 
properly constituted board of education, as a 
means of safeguarding a state’s educational in- 
terests,—a method which is thoroughly vindi- 
cated by the results in states where it has been 
tried, and in smaller units of educational admin- 
istration to be found everywhere, notably in 
most of our large -cities. To this method the 
leadership of Massachusetts in educational prog- 
ress since the days of Horace Mann has been 
largely due, and mainly because all of the nine 
different persons who have been appointed chief 
executive officer of education in that state, with 
an average term of eight years of service, have 
been educational leaders of a high order. 

With regard to the best manner of constitut- 


ing a state board of education, little need be 
said ‘here. For obvious reasons the ex officio 


board is undesirable. So, also, is the method 
of selecting such boards by popular election or 
election by state legislatures. The best method 
is by gubernatorial appointment. The term 
should be long and the board should not be too 
large. ‘Seven or nine members, appointed at the 
beginning so that they shall retire in 
one each year, their successors 


rotation, 
thereafter to 
serve seven or nine years, according to the num- 
ber, seems the most desirable arrangement, both 
in theory and practice. The long term prevents 
personal and political control of a governor, and 
the responsibility for bad 
clear that he is constrained to make good ones, 
The possibility of abuse, however, during a 
governor’s term of office when this arrange- 
ment first goes into effect, suggests the 
ability of a confirmation of his appointments by 
the state supreme court. With this added safe- 
guard, the purpose in mind is definitely assured. 

It is truly remarkable, in view of the fact that 
there is well-nigh unanimous 
these things among experienced, thoughtful, and 
conscientious school administrators and_ stu- 
dents of educational administration, that a simi- 
lar plan of administration for federal educational 
affairs has not been considered. It is not be- 
cause I think education of less importance than 
agriculture that I am opposed to a Sec 
Education in the President's 
cause education is not the same sort 


appointments is so 


desir- 
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retary of 
cabinet, but be- 
of thing, 


and because it is of vastly greater importance 


than agriculture, I am opposed to a plan of ad- 
ministration for federal education which will ex- 
pose it to all of the dangers and disasters which 
attend this plan in state systems of education. 
The plan proposed in the Smith-Towner Bill 
means that we would have a Democrat for Sec- 
retary of Education whenever we have a Demo- 
crat for President; a Republican for Secretary 
of Education whenever we have a Republican in 
the President’s chair; and so on. This means 
lack of continuity in the development of well- 
thought-out educational policies; it 
ronage in the appointment of a vast number of 
assistants in the department; it means, in 2 
word, that the federal government would per- 
petuate on a national scale a type of educational 
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administration which has been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting and from which, 
after an arduous struggle, counties, cities, and 
states are successfully working toward complete 
emancipation. 

In view of such considerations, may I suggest 
the amendment of the Smith-Towner Bill so as 
to prevent all possibility of these things. This 
can be done by following rather closely the lines 
of procedure in our best city and state systems 
of schools. Let such amendment provide for a 
Federal Board of Education to be appointed by 
the President and consisting of nine members to 
retire in rotation as indicated above. I do not 
insist upon confirmation of such appointments 
by the Supreme Court, although this seems de- 
sirable. Confirmation by the Senate is not de- 
sirable, and fortunately there is constitutional 
authority under Art. II, Sec. II, 2, whereby 
Congress may vest such appointments without 
such confirmation. Let it be further provided 
that the President in making such appointments 
shall not be influenced by any _ considerations 
besides merit and fitness, and that the appoint- 
ments shall be made without reference to resi- 
dence, occupation, party affiliation, religion, 
race, or sex. Let there also be the usual provi- 
sions for removal of members of boards on 
grounds of immorality, malfeasance in office, in- 
competency, or gross neglect of duty. Let this 
Federal Board of Education, thus constituted, 


choose as its chief executive officer a Commis- 
sioner of Education and such assistant commis- 
sioners of education and other agents as may be 
necessary for the efficient administration of the 
educational interests committed to the super- 
visory oversight of this federal board acting in 
conjunction with or through their executive 
officers, following the best practice of city and 
state boards of education. In making appoint- 
ments the board shall be free from all restric- 
tions as to the party affiliations, religion, race or 
sex of the persons appointed, and their qualifica- 
tions, tenure and compensation shall be as pro- 
vided by the board itself. (It may be noted, in- 
cidentally, that the Smith-Towner Bill as now 
drawn inevitably fixes the salary of the proposed 
Secretary of Education in conformity with that 
paid to all cabinet officers. The amendment 
here proposed furnishes a means of escape from 
this and removes a possible barrier to securing 
the expert service contemplated.) 

Finally, let the general powers and duties of 
this federal board be carefully defined in the act, 
and when all educational work of the federal 
government has been placed under this board, 
you have, in brief outline, what I conceive to be 
the most essential features of the federal legisla- 
tion necessary to accomplish most successfully 
the laudable purposes which the framers of the 
act have in mind. 
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THE NEED OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


BY MARY L. JACKSON 


Plymouth, Mass. 


For the past hundred years the United States 
has taken pride in its public schools. This pride 
experienced a severe setback when examination 
of draftees showed that thousands of them were 
unable to understand or execute even verbal 
commands. 

A well known fact is that there are in this 
country some 5,000,000 adults who are illiterate. 
four-fifths of these are native born. Much is 
being said of this condition of illiteracy and 
many means are being suggested as to its 
remedy. 

Every thinking person must realize that men- 
tal retardation in the child lies atthe bottom of 
a great part of this trouble and that unless this 
retardation is relieved or overcome it will lay 
the foundation for a great part of illiteracy in 
the adult of the future. 

We are apt to overlook the fact that children 
differ.in their minds as much as in their bodies. 
Yet, from the time a child enters school, we trv 
to mould the mind to fit a stereotyped educa- 
tional pattern. In all grades the educational 
pattern calls for the acquisition of a certain 
amount of knowledge. One pattern for eaeh 
grade. It has never seemed to have accurred 
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to educators that nearly every child might need 
a different educational pattern. 

If we visit certain State Institutions for chil- 
dren, we are impressed by the fact that they are 
uniformly dressed and so trained without dis- 
tinction to individuality that they move and act 
like ‘human automatons. Our minds revolt at 
this injustice to the child’s individuality. We are 
guilty to some extent of this same method of 
procedure in our public schools. 

A lesson in writing in a well disciplined school 
will serve as an illustration of this uniformity. 
Children sitting erect, with both feet resting on 
floor, pens in right hand, left hand resting on 
paper placed at a given angle. Arm movement 
is in progress. Music or verbal exclamations 
from the teacher mark the time. Any pupil 
deviating from the given command is repri- 
manded. Uniformity is necessary in all schools, 
but not to the degree of overwhelming 
the child’s individuality. 

To give a teacher time to recognize the cap- 
abilities of each child, smaller classes should be 
encouraged. If this be done, the average and 
the exceptionally bright child become the charge 
of our regular teacher, 
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Those over age because of lack of attendance 
at school; those backward because they are nat- 
urally slow in acquiring new ideas; those four- 
teen to sixteen years of age who work part 
time and attend school part time should be trans- 
ferred to the special classes. 

The subnormal and mentally deficient children 
should be relegated to classes of fifteen or less, 
such classes being supervised by teachers who, 
through training and actual experience, are es- 
pecially fitted for this branch of school work. 
The over-age pupils are then given a proper 
environment which is an incentive to progress. 
The naturally slow are given time to assimilate 
new ideas under better conditions. The part- 
time pupils, in the continuation schools, are en- 
couraged to attend school during intervals of 
employment. Those with arrested mental de- 
velopment have sufficient specialized individual 
instruction to develop latent faculties with which 
they were endowed at birth, in this way pre- 
venting them from becoming life members of the 
great army of illiterates. The child who is en- 
rolled in any of the above classes should first 
undergo thorough physical and mental examina- 
tions. Physical imperfections sometimes retard 
the mental growth of the child. Often the re- 
moval of tonsils or adenoids is followed by 
marked improvement in the mental and physical 
development of the pupil. 


General hygiene of the body plays no little 
part in the child’s welfare. Oral prophylaxis is 
most important. The child, as a matter of rou- 
tine, should be taught the use of the tooth brush. 
Eyestrain can be corrected with glasses. Allow- 
ance should be made for children wifh defective 
hearing. Malnutrition is often the _ result of 
negligence on the part of the parent. It is well 
known that many children are sent to the teacher 
insufficiently fed. Home conditions, in such in- 
stances, should be inquired into and measures 
taken to better them. Hereditary influences 
should be given due consideration in all cases. 
Bodily cleanliness promotes a sense of well be- 
ing in any individual. This habit, whether 
formed at home, in school, or elsewhere, begets 
a feeling of superiority which forms a strong 
incentive to social betterment. 

The day is near at hand when the parental 
school, a combination of home and school, will 
be universally adopted, and state institutions for 
mental degenerates will become of secondary im- 
portance. Experience has taught the writer to 
believe this method of getting at the abnormal 
cases is of unquestioned value and fills a long 
felt want in our educational system. 

To cite an instance of progress in mental de- 
velopment in a special school: A child was en- 
rolled as a regular pupil of a first grade at the 
age of six. For over three years he seemed to 
remain stolidly indifferent to any regular method 
of teaching. He made no progress and became 
such a nuisance in general that psychopathic 
treatment was decided upon as a last resort, 
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Parental objection made this impossible and he 
was tentatively placed in the special school. 

In appearance, the child was undersized, of 
delicate constitution and erratic in his actions. 
His speech was very defective. His disgusting 
habit of regurgitation of food when under the 
stress of anger or fright made him undesirable 
in any school. 

Any attempt at mental concentration was an- 
nounced by a violent scratching behind the ear. 
To such an extent was this carried that bits of 
epidermis were removed at times, even from his 
face. When interested, he became so intent on 
his subject that he would become utterly obliv- 
ious to his surroundings, and then suddenly 
punctuate his ideas with a violent snort, which 
apparently announced the completion of a 
thought. His sense of cleanliness, aside from 
the habit of regurgitation, was better than the 
average. He was tone deaf. 

Bright colors attracted him and he quickly 
appreciated the differences in the color scale, 
could match colors correctly, thus proving an 
absence of color blindness, but he had _ never 
been taught that these different impressions had 
names. The word “Pink” expressed his con- 
ception of the whole spectrum, “pink” being 
interpreted by him to mean any bright color. 

He had no sense of obedience and was with- 
out reason, inclined to speak untruths. The 
Binet Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence 
showed ‘him to have a mental status of a child 
of six. His physical stigmata of degeneracy 
were, marked ptosis of the left eye, large and 
very flexible ears, teeth poorly kept, carious and 
many missing. Throat negative. Hearing and 
eyesight normal. The child’s heredity was sug- 
gestive. Alcoholism and intermarriage played 
an important part. With three years’ instruc- 
tion in the public school he was able to print the 
letters a, b, c. He could count and_ write 
numerals to ten, and had memorized a few 
nursery rhymes. 

After six months’ instruction in a special 
school, marked improvement took place in his 
physical condition. Enforced, twice daily cleans- 
ing of the mouth had a_ salutary effect on his 
digestion. His general condition of malnutri- 
tion began to improve and his regurgitation en- 
tirely ceased. He began to distinguish the dif- 
ference in tones and could name the colors cor- 
rectly. A sense of obedience was instilled in his 
mind as he learned to judge right from wrong, 
and his tendency to untruthfulness was largely 
overcome. ‘At the end of twelve months he 
could read and write. At the end of two years 
he had become a very good penman and was 
acquiring a vocabulary of about eight new words 
each day. These he learned to spell, to write 
and to use in original sentences. He could do 
all the simple processes in number, and knew 
the first four tables in multiplication and their 
application. This one case will serve as an 
epitome of what can be done and what should 
be done for the mentally deficient child. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


RUINED RHEIMS. 


Rev. Edward Constant Ramette, for many 
years pastor of the French Protestant Church 
in Lowell, Mass., is visiting friends there after 
his work during the war in the French “Y.” He 
soon returns to resume his work in Rheims, 
whose restoration is now the dream of his life. 
Herculean as the undertaking is, he is com- 
mitted to its accomplishment. “All public build- 
ings and 12,000 houses are heaps of rubbish,” he 
says; “2,000 more are usable only in part and 
must be wholly rebuilt. Among these heaps of 
dust and ruins 35,000 people are trying to find 
shelter.” 


——————Q——- 


GETTING ACQUAINTED. 


The first of a series of “International Gath- 
erings” was held in September in Boston at the 
headquarters of the Y. W. C. A. The object is 
the Americanization of our foreign population. 
Women of many nationalities were present; 
1,600 women are already in this enjoyable and 
profitable movement. 


aneutiiipiiee 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BICYCLE. 

The bicycle is coming back, there is no doubt 
about it. Manufacturers and stores report a rap- 
idly increasing business. The automobile, which 
drove the wheel from the highways, is helping 
restore it to favor. At first the auto monopolized 
the good roads and spoiled the poor ones, and 
so displaced the bicycle. Now good roads are 30 
plentiful that there is room for both. The death 
of many a country electric car line and the high 
fares of the survivors also greatly aid in the in- 
creased use of the healthful, enjoyable, efficient 
two-wheeled machine that takes one along so 
smoothly and pleasantly. 

eta: a 
BLIND BUT EFFICIENT. 

George H. Bodfish of West Barnstable, Mass., 
has been totally blind for ten years and yet is a 
successful farmer, doing all his work alone, -ex- 
cept with the help of his wife and a neighbor who 
assists him in plowing, haying and teaming. He 
has a farm of twenty acres and raises three crops 
a year on a part of it. He is an optimist and has 
no patience with the man who whines of his 
troubles. 

ae wee 
AIRPLANES IN REFORESTRATION. 

Representative Randall (Cal.) is urging the 
forestry service toeundertake the reforestation 
of the fire denuded areas in the Sierra Madre 
range by dropping millions of seeds from air- 
planes at the beginning of the rainy season. 

delle 

The mysterious “Mr. Smith” has given an- 
other $4,000,000 to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology provided the Institute raises 
an equal amount by January 1, when, if this is 
done, he promises to reveal his identity. 


In 147 of the 227 American cities of more than 
30,000 population the excess of expenditures for 
governmental costs, including interest and out- 
lays for permanent improvements, over reve- 
nues during the fiscal year 1918 amounted to 
$70,923,990, or $3.48 per capita. In the remain- 
ing eighty cities the excess of revenues over 
expenditures was $22,323,060, or $1.60 per 
capita. Taking the entire 227 cities as a group, 
the excess of expenditures over revenues 
amounted to $48,600,930, or $1.42 per capita. 


The net indebtedness of these cities averaged 
$77.53 per capita. 


pamela 

The U. S. Government has bought of the Eng- 
lish Government the great dirigible now nearly 
completed. The price to be paid is $2,500,000. 
The Air Ministry will train, free of cost, an 
American crew to man the great airship—the 
expense for rations only being borne by America. 
This crew will bring the monster to our shores. 

onsenitioaiikis 

German Opera is cheap in Germany-.. For 
fifteen cents one may secure a seat in the fourth 
balcony of what used to be the Kaiser’s Royal 
Opera House, and for ninety-seven cents may 
occupy the very chair in which the Kaiser sat in 
the royal box. 

—— Oo—_ — 

Shaw’s Garden, located in St. Louis, contains 
the world’s largest collection of botanical. speci- 
mens. Founded in 1849 by Henry Shaw, there 
is said to be no country on earth which is not 
represented by some of its plant life in this bo- 
tanical paradise. 

cnatidite 

Nearly 5,000 British army huts have been 
bought by the Belgian government to house the 
homeless in devastated areas. 

adealiiciiced 

The Supreme War Council has approved a 

proposal to give the Spitzbergen Archipelego to 


Norway. The country is valuable for its: coal 
mines, which are owned by Norwegians. 
— 


In the second week in September London re- 
ceived $82,000,000 in gold from other countries. 
oe Ls 
France’s claims against Germany for damages 
by war amount to $93,000,000,000, to be paid 
during the next thirty-six years. The British, 
Italian and American financial experts on the 


Reparation Commission agree that Germany . 


will be able to pay only $30,000,000,000 to all 
the Allies. 


adesilllatinan 

There are 550 women doctors in Japan, one 
of whom, Dr. Tomo Inouye, is a delegate to the 
International Conference in New York City. 
She talks English with fluency and takes copious 
notes of all she sees and hears. 


} 
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WHY HESITATE? 


Most of our personal professional associates 
and friends are intensely opposed to teachers 
joining the American Federation of Labor and 
they cannot understand why the Journal of 
Education, editorially, and its editor on the plat- 
form do not come out as emphatically against 
it as they do. 

We can recall no educational convention this 
season in which some very influential educational 
leader ‘has not made a ringing appeal for teach- 
ers to be too professional to ally themselves 
with “an outside organization.” At Milwaukee 
last summer President Strayer and Dr. William 
B. Owen made very clear statements of the un- 
professional attitude of teachers who would thus 
ally themselves, and we published as the leading 
article in the Journal of Education of August 28a 
statement by Dean James E. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, than whom we 
admire no one more, and _ still we hesitate. 
Why? To us the profession is in the first great 
dilemma in its history. We think the statement 
of Dean Russell is unanswerable if one merely 
takes into account the traditions of the schools, 
and, yet, we hesitate. ‘Why? Because we fear 
it will be a greater calamity to estrange labor 
than to be “unprofessional.” 

Up to the present time labor, organized labor 
especially, has been the teacher’s most reliable 
support. In every campaign for tenure and for 
pensions, for freedom, for salaries, labor, or- 
ganized labor especially, has been as definite an 
asset as a big bank account for man’s credit. 

The Protestant churches have lost the support 
if not the respect of labor, especially of organ- 
ized labor. Most fraternities have lost its sup- 
port, so have colleges, city clubs, political clubs, 
etc. One by one industrial clubs, commercial 
clubs, Protestant denominations, social clubs, 
scholarly associations have deepened and broad- 
ened the trenches between labor and the public. 
Up to the present time the public school teachers 
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have held the friendship and loyalty of labor, es- 
pecially of organized labor, and to lose it will be 
a calamity beyond estimate. If “the times” re- 
quire teachers to decide whether or not they 
will go with their natural (?) affiliation which 
labor regards as “aristocratic” or identify them- 
selves with labor we have no advice to give, but 
we most ardently desire that teachers shall see 
the scope of their decision. 
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EASTERN AGRICULTURAL AND INDUS. 
TRIAL LEAGUE 


The League which offers 0. H. Benson the 
greatest opportunity of dealing directly with 
boys and girls enjoyed by any American educa- 
tor is really the outgrowth of an eight-day meet- 
ing of 222 boys and girls at Camp Vail, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in September, 1919. 

This Camp Vail gathering was the culmination 
of several annual gatherings of the prize winners 
of the ten North Atlantic States. 

Four years ago Mr. Benson secured an appro- 
priation of $15,000 with which to pay the ex- 
penses to Springfield of all boys and girls who 
took a first or second prize in any State fair in 
the North Atlantic States. Since then the man- 
agers of the Fair have paid these expenses and 
this year the number reached 222. Of these 89 
owned $9,350 Liberty Loan Bonds; 172 owned 
War Savings Stamps to the value of $6,256; 137 
of these boys and girls have in banks deposits 
amounting to $13,756, the fruit of their own in- 
dustry and thrift; 7 of them own 10 horses or 
colts; 54 own 97 pigs; 9 own 34 sheep; 41 own 
91 calves; 53 own 2,400 hens or other domestic 
fowl; one owns a city lot; 6 own farm land val- 
ued at $7,135; 4 own farm equipment valued at 
$50; 10 girls own household furniture valued at 
$567; 4 own automobiles valued at $1,810; 144 
are in high school and propose to go to college. 
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STRENUOUS TIMES 

The following is a sample of “the times” :-— 

“A strike of 250 pupils of the public school 
Was instituted in an attempt to enforce the de- 
mands of parents for the return of E— P— as 
principal. P— was recently transferred to the D— 
school after he had refused to comply with the 
request of W— C. J—, president of the board of 
education, to pass his son, who had a rating of 
18 per cent. Mr. J— has admitted he asked P— 
to pass the boy. P— refused, and was upheld by 
the superintendent of schools, but was trans- 
ferred ‘for the good of the service.’ Three hun- 
dred men and women went before the board of 
education and demanded P—’s return. The board 
refused to order it. It was brought out that the 
transfer was made upon recommendation of J— 
who declared he requested it because he person- 
ally could not get along with P—. 

“An indignation meeting was held in a nearby 
street afterward and the parents decided to keep 
their children out of school. Only five of the 
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255 pupils appeared. The others paraded with 
signs reading: ‘We want P— back’ and ‘We want 
J— removed.’ They serenaded J—’s home.” 


a a. 4-e- 
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PROTEST OF DEAN BURRIS 


We are using if this issue a vigorous protest 
against the present form of the Smith-Towner 
Bill. We had assuitied that it was not wise to 
disctiss modifications of the bill. We were of 
those who thought the bill was almost as sacred 
as the Tenure of Office and Salary campaigns, 
but in our travels in half of the states of the 
Union in the last six months we have been 
quite shocked to find that many of the ablest 
educators of the country were not ready to 
stand for the bill as it is and it has grown upon 
us that while our own faith in the Smith-Towner 
Bill is unshaken we cannot claim to be an open 
forum magazine unless we give the opponents 
of this measure a fair hearing, and Dean Bur- 
ris presents the case in a way that demands the 
closest scrutiny. We do not want to go blindly 
into anything, we do not want to shut our eyes 
to glaring defects on the ground of “follow 
your leader.” Those who care to read the rea- 
sons for the attitude of Dean William Paxton 
Burris in detail should send to him at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, for his “Fed- 
eral Government-and Education,” which may 
be had for the asking. 
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THE HEALTH OF (HE TEACHER* 


Dr. Chancellor of Worcester University, one 
of the most efficient lecturers in summer schools 
for teachers, has had no more useful or attrac- 
tive course than that upon “The Health of the 
Teacher,” and the book which has grown out of 
those lectures is invaluable to teachers and 
pupils as well. 

Our incessant plea for better salaries of 
teachers for a third of a century in the Journal 
of Education and on the lecture platform has 
been based upon the argument that until a 
teacher was paid more than a living wage it is 
merely furnishing the underpinning of the 
house and is not building thereon. 

No one can be a good teacher who is not in 
good health. One may run a loom, a lathe, or 
a sewing machine and not be in good health. 
She may be suffering agony and may be on a 
crossroad to the cemetery, but the loom, the 
lathe, or the sewing machine does not know it, 
but no one can be in poor health in the school- 
room without a positive serious damaging in- 
fluence upon the children. 

Now many states require a physical examina- 
tion to determine whether or not a candidate 
for a teaching position has a contagious disease. 
If one has tuberculosis he is no more eligible 
for a certificate than as though he could neither 
read nor write. 


— 





*“The Health of the Teacher.” By William Estabrook 
Chancellor. 443 South Dearborn Street, Chicago: Forbes 
& Co. Cloth. 307 pp. Price, $1.25. 
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The day is not distant when a teacher’s health 
will be one of the chief assets and any kind of 
a disease one of the greatest liabilities. 

It is almost as bad to expose a child to a 
teacher’s irritability, mental sluggishness, or 
physical weariness as to tuberculosis. 

The Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters policy 
is more vital to a teacher than an insurance 
policy, because it makes it possible for a teacher 
to relieve her pupils of her presence when she 
is in no condition to be there, and Dr. Chancel- 
lor’s “The Health of the Teacher” is so valuable 
to a teacher that the board of education should 
provide a copy for every school aiid every 
teacher’s examination better a hundred ask: 
“Have you read “The Health of the Teacher’?” 
than “Have you read ‘ ’s Psychology’ ?” 

Ninety-nine teachers in a hundred will save 
dollars in doctors’ bills or medical dope by in- 
vesting 125 cents in Dr. Chancellor’s “The 
Health of the Teacher.” 

We know perfectly well that there are doc- 
trinaires who will speak in derision of the em- 
phasis we are placing on the health of the 
teacher because there are a hundred profes- 
sional book-makers who would have made a 
plunge at the making of a book like this book 
of Dr. Chancellor had they had the slightest 


trace of a vista such as we magnify into a vision 
of Chancellor. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


The National Safety Council announces an 
affiliation with the University of Cincinnati for 
the purpose of carrying out a program that is 
unique—almost radical—both to the fields i 
education and accident prevention and that opens 
a new and promising avenue for the service cf 
the council. 

Briefly, this program includes the  establish- 
ment of an industrial medicine division at the 
University of Cincinnati where medical students 
and graduate physicians will be given special 
training not only in industrial medicine, but in 
industrial relations, including sanitation and all 
the fundamentals of safety work as well. This 
school, which is already under way, is unusual in 
many respects, chief among which are the follow- 
ing :— 

1. The student physicians alternately spend 
part of their time in school and part in the field 
among the industries of Cincinnati, Dayton and 
other Ohio cities, receiving actual experience in 
the work for which they are being prepared. 

2. The enterprise was conceived by and is be- 
ing financed by the industrial leaders of Cin- 
cinnati and the vicinity, who have guaranteed a 
fund of about $40,000 annually for five years. 

3. In addition to the regular courses special 
courses will be given in such subjects as (a) the 
medical, industrial and safety problems arising 
from the coming of women industry, (b) public 
health, and (c) hospital management. 


4. The facilities of the school include an in- 
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dustrial research laboratory where physical con- 
ditions menacing the health of employees arising 
in industry will be brought up for investigation 
and solution. How can dust be eliminated in a 
certain plant? Is this gas injurious? How can 
the light problem of a peculiarly arranged fac- 
tory be solved? These and all similar problems 
arising among the industries represented among 
the students and sponsors of the Department of 
Industrial Medicine will be tackled at the indus- 
trial research laboratory. 

This plan being carried out jointly by the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the University of Cincinnati 
and the Cincinnati Local Council of the National 
Safety Council which represents the first attempt 
in. America to train doctors for industrial work, 
in the opinion of C. W. Price, general manager 
of the National Safety Council, promises much 
for other cities. 

“The Cincinnati plan grew out of a very defin- 
ite need,” Mr. Price said. “During recent years 
there has been a great call for industrial physi- 
cians, but there was no institution that gave spe- 
cial instruction in industrial medicine. The new 
department of Industrial Medicine and Public 
Health of the University of Cincinnati special 
courses for the training of industrial physicians 
and surgeons are now being offered. In connec- 
tion with the regular medical courses the student 
will be given instruction in industrial medicine, 
shop sanitation, occupational hazards and dis- 
eases, labor economics, labor conditions and 
problems, industrial relations, accident preven- 
tion and employment. The product of this 
special training will be not merely an industrial 
physician, but an executive who in_ the larger 
plants can take charge of an Industrial Relations 
department that would include the safety  en- 
gineer, the plant physician, the employment man- 
ager and others. The men who receive the 
special training offered at Cincinnati also will fill 
a long felt want among the smaller industrial 
plants where conditions do not justify the hiring 
of a safety engineer, a physician, and an employ- 
ment manager. In such a plant all three of these 
positions could be filled by one man_ with the 
training now available at Cincinnati.” 

Dr. Carey P. McCord, who did notable work in 
organizing and conducting military 


hospitals 
during the war, has been appointed 


director of 
the Department of Industrial Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health of the University of Cincinnati. The 
National Safety Council will be represented at 
the school by C. H. McLain, formerly safety en- 
gineer and assistant to the supervisor of labor at 
the Dayton Electrical Company, Dayton, O., who 
has been appointed secretary of the Cincinnati 
Local Council of the National Safety Council. 
The Cincinnati plan provides for the co-opera- 
tion of the National Safety Council not only with 
the University of Cincinnati, but with the gen- 
eral educational system of that city. The secre- 
tary of the Council will give twelve lectures on 
school and public safety in the teachers’ college of 
Cincinnati, so that the teachers in the making 
will be prepared to pass on such instruction to 
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Young America. Later a similar series of lec- 
tures will be given to a class made up of one or 
more teachers from each public school in Cin- 
cinnati, so ‘that she in turn may acquaint her fel- 
low teachers with the fundamentals of education 
in accident prevention. 

Finally a course of safety lectures similar to 
that given at the National Safety Council’s 
schools for safety supervisors at St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Rochester will be given to 





every class in the Engineering Schoe/ of the 
University of Cincinnati. 
,~ a ++ 
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THE TRAIL 
Ernest C. Folsom, who has been the guid- 


ing hand as well as the inspiration of the Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Union from the start, making 
it a God-send to many a teacher who has pro- 
vided in health and wholeness for an emergency 
which may come to any one in 
tragic accidents and unheard-of epidemics, is 
publishing “The Trail” at~ Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and in the issue of November, 1919, he has by 
far the best symposium we ‘have seen on “Whose 
Country is America?” a discussion of the policy 


these days of 


of Immigration. Mr. Folsom.is a man of excep- 
tional ability along many lines and it is a noble 
mission he has assumed to provide teachers with 
the best “Safety First” scheme of which we 
know, and it is a noble contribution he makes 
to the periodical literature of the day in “The 
Trail from Ocean to Ocean with the T. C. VU.” 
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NOVEMBER STATE MEETINGS 
The programs of the State Associations of 
1919 have been quite unusual. Everywhere 
there were addresses on Salaries, on Teacher 
Shortage, on Teachers’ Organizations, on 
Teacher Preparation, on Freedom for Teachers, 
on Professional Democracy and kindred topics, 
with occasional reference to the new map of 
Europe, and Observations at the Battle Front. 

Never was there such an absence of teach- 
ery subjects, of discussion of cold storage 
topics. Never were there so few stale jokes, so 
little that was trite or trifling, 

The speakers were serious and the audience 
thoughtful. There was nowhere any public 
enthusiasm over joining the Federation of 
Labor and there was always enthusiasm when 
a speaker advocated professional organizations 
of teachers. How much this means it is im- 
possible to say. but upon the surface it would 
appear that the federalizing of teachers has 


lost somewhat of its popularity. 

It must, however, be remembered that those 
who are enthusiastic over federalizing teach- 
ers have never been prominent in the affairs of 


state associations or enthusiastic over attending 
these meetings. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


J. B. ARP 

J. B. Arp, 625 Fifteenth avenue, Southeast, 
Minneapolis, Specialist in Consolidated Schools, 
was our “big find” in October, 1919. He isa 
full blooded German who is 100 per cent. Ameri- 
can, whose theme always is 
All Americans in 
things in a big way. 

Thirty-six years ago (1883) his father came to 
the United States. The son, fourteen vears of 
age, knew not a word of English. His father 
kept him, a big, strapping youth, at work on his 
farm, in Jackson county, Minnesota, till his 
twenty-second birthday, 1891, when he gave him 
$100.00 and let him go out 
“his own man.” 


“How to Vitalize 
America.” He does big 


into the world as 
For four years the young man 
studied and worked his way to an education and 
at twenty-six (1895) he got a teacher’s certifi- 
cate and was principal of graded schools in Jack- 
son county till he was thirty-two, then of high 
schools till he was thirty-eight, and then county 
superintendent of Jackson County till he was fifty, 
and last January he “broke loose” and became an 
educational specialist on the consolidation of 
schools, and is today a serious rival of Lee 


Driver, Winchester, Indiana, as the promoter of 


consolidated schools. He is as good a speaker 


as Lee Driver, and like Lee Driver should be on 
all National Educational and all State Educa- 
tional programs. While he has not as many 
consolidated schools in Jackson county and 
Minnesota as Lee Driver has in Randolph county, 
Indiana, he has better consolidated plants. He 
established six consolidated plants, no one of 
which cost less than $30,000 and one cost $80.- 
000, and three of them have a beautiful teacher’s 
home. There are twenty-seven motor buses in 
use in these six consolidated districts. Each 
school has a five-acre farm with intensified farm- 
ing and gardening. 

But Arp parts company with Lee Driver at this 
point, for Arp is establishing consolidated 
schools directly as Lee Driver is indirectly. Arp 
goes to a township and in two or three days, at 
so much a day,—paid by the farmers entirely— 
creates an interest which leads to a township 
vote on a consolidated plant to cost from $30,000 
to $50,000. He will not fool with a proposition 
unless it is to provide for a first-class plant with 
gymnasium, auditorium, and vitalized education. 
and motor bus transportation. So far his’ work 
has been wholly in Minnesota and South Dakota, 
and his time is always engaged for two months 
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ahead. His achievements make engagements. 

We know men who have the United States be- 
hind them, who have state departments behind 
them, who have the International Harvester 
Company behind them, who have the General 
Education Board behind them, who have the 
Bureau of Educational Experiments behind 
them, but we know no man but Arp who has 
only the farmers behind him in making them pay 
him for making them tax themselves for $30,000 
for an up-to-date rural school plant. 

I did not really believe Arp could do it until I 
heard him talk Consolidation as a means to 
“Vitalize all Americans in America.” Now we 
believe in J. B. Arp to the end of the limit. 

talent, 
WILLIAM C. ADAMS 

Dr. William C. Adams, Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, State Normal School, is early in the field 
with an attempt to estimate the rating of teach- 
ers. One frequently hears such expressions as 
excellent, .good, average and poor when refer- 
ence is made to teachers, but when the speaker 
is pressed for his reasons for referring to teach- 
ers in this way he seldom has any definite data 
on which to base his conclusions. Educators 
agree that there are important elements which 
enter into the success of a teacher, namely: 
Teaching Power, Executive Ability, Personality 
and Scholarship. Mr. Adams gives each a value 
of 25 per cent. 

He believes that a teacher who is asked to 
tate herself and at the same time knows the 
superintendent is giving her a rating will be 
stimulated to do her best. By keeping tab on 
teachers by using a rating card the superinten- 
dent will surely have something definite on 
which to base his judgment. Mr. Adams _ has 
provided cards for such rating. 

Mr. Adams had done professional educational 
work in the West before he came to Plymouth, 
where he is head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the State Normal School; where he has 
classes in sociology and psychology: where he 
is supervisor of the Teacher Training Class; 
where he is superintendent of the public schools 
of Plymouth: where he supervises all grades of 
city schools from the kindergarten through the 
city high school, and six rural schools. We 
know of no other man, graduate of a University 
Department of Education, who has a better op- 
portunitv to estimate a teacher’s rating than has 


W. C. Adams. 





LOYALTY 


True to truth, be this our motto, 
Whatsoe’er the truth may be; 

Though it throw our idols headlong, 
Let it set our spirits free, 


Man is greater far than nation; 
World in health means health for all 
Truth commands we serve the greatest! 


Serying that serves large and small, 


False is he who ranks his people 
More in worth than all mankind; 
Nations have no claim that’s stronger 
Than we yield to all combined, 


{_ovaity we pledge World union? 
Hearing its commanding call, 
True to truth, we heed its counsel 


“Serve the Worldstate first of all,” 


Rk, L, Bridgman, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


WHAT IS A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES? 
[From the Western Teacher.] 
A legal definition of citizenship is found in the four- 


teenth amendment of the Federal Constitution: “All 
persons born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 


United States, and of the state wherein they reside.” 
But it is a curious fact that some of the newest parts 
of the constitution have been the shortest lived. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are among _ those 
provisions of the constitution that have been nullified; 
they are interesting historically, but scarcely any of the 
provisions of these two amendments now have any prac- 
tical force or vitality. Even this famous definition, 
which was once believed to be a specific and final dic- 
tum as to citizenship, no longer holds true. In 1898, 
when we ceased to be a republic and became an empire, 
holding conquered possessions and subject peoples, that 
definition was nullified by the logic of historic events. 

Who then are citizens of the United States at the 
present time? The question was asked of Congressman 
Nelson of Michigan; he gave the following reply, which 
probably covers the ground about as fully as is possible 
in a brief statement :— 

“All persons born within the continental _ territorial 
limits of the United States, except those born in build- 
ings occupied by consuls or ambassadors of foreign gov- 
ernments and whose parents are such foreign officials, 
are citizens of the United States; and the minor chil- 
dren of aliens, born abroad, become citizens of the 
United States upon obtaining their majority, provided 
their parents have been heretofore naturalized, and _pro- 
vided, of course, that the said children become residents 
of this country during their minority.” 

——= 
VISUALIZED TEACHING FOR EVERY CLASS. 


Visualized instruction is the ideal held before every 
teacher. “Make your lesson clear, real and interesting 
to your pupils; then you will be sure of success,” is not 
a new axiom. But the simplest means 
facts in the classroom is new. 
cational film. 

Time was, not so long ago either, when education and 
“movies” were worlds apart. 
ways meant “book-learnin’” and Gary systems and 
Montessori methods were unheard of. Today the use 
of educational films is a commonplace of every campaign 
in the education of public opinion. In our schools alone. 
where educational films would seem to be most neces- 
sary, they are still almost unknown. But the cause of 
this lies, not with teacher, principal or school board, 
they have all come to realize fully what a help it would 
be to have graphic, concrete pictures of the subject un- 
der discussion, — but with the prohibitively high cost 
of equipment. For, in addition to the originally high 
price that must be paid for a large projection machine, 
the fire laws require the erection of fireproof booth, 
which means another big outlay of money and _ space, 
and an expert must be paid to run the films off. The 
total cost, naturally, has been too great for all but the 
very wealthiest schools. 

In spite of the expense involved, more schools would 
probably have adopted the film method of teaching 
were it not for a difficulty inherent in the films them- 
selves. Most so-called educational films are really com- 
mercial films minus the story-telling element, and even 
those which are based upon some text are designed to 
serve rather as illustrations than as an integral part of 
the teaching method. 

Unfortunately for our schools, in the past moving pic 
ture companies have never made more than sporadic ef- 


of visualizing 
That means is the edu- 


In those days learning al- 


forts to film isolated and fragmentary portions of the 
educational field, and the results have been, of course, 
quite unsuited to use as a regular feature of the school 
curriculum. On these two counts, therefore, the edu- 
cational film has failed to reach that place in the school 
world to which its undoubted psychological superiority 
to all other methods of instruction entitles it. 

It seems, however, that at last the educational film is 
to take its rightful place in scholastic circles. Realizing 
the immense and heretofore undeveloped possibilities in 
the screen method of instruction one of our leading 
publishers of school and college texts and the world’s 
largest maker of educational films have joined in the 
production of a new type of film. Each one of the films 
of this joint organization will have the expert editorial 
supervision of D. Appleton & Co. and the expert tech- 
nical production of the Educational Department of the 
Universal Film Manufacturing Company and will con- 
stitute a complete survey of the subject presented, 
visualizing accurately in logical sequence and correct 
pedagogical manner the material of Appleton text. 

There are a number of unusual features about. these 
films, which, by the way, are to be known as Appleton- 
Universal Films, but the point which is sure to interest 
educators most is the pedagogical correctness with 
which the textbook material is visualized for students. 
Heretofore educational films have been most desultory 
in their treatment of the subject to be studied and even 
when a specific text was followed it was “picturized” in 
a way that isolated it from all other sides of the subject. 

Appleton-Universal Films treat all subjects in 
logical sequence, following the spirit and method of the 
text upon which they are based and making the neces- 
sary correlations with other portions of the field. The 
authors who wrote the Appleton texts used will in most 
cases supervise the productions personally, and _ each 
film will, before its release, be approved by the author 
to see that it conforms in every detail to the original 
text. Among the authors whose books are to be given 
early film productions of their texts are such experts as 
David Starr Jordan and Vernon L. Kellogg, authors of 
many standard zoology texts, Mrs. Gertrude Van Duyn 
Southworth, author of several texts in American his- 
tory, and Dr. John M. Coulter, the distinguished botan- 
ical expert. 


will 


A most important feature of the Appleton-Universal 
Films announcement is the projection machine, which is 
of an absolutely new type and, being entirely fireproof, 
requires no safety booth. It is so small that it can be 


packed into a suitcase, is so simple of operation that an 


untrained pupil can handle it easily, and it is com- 
paratively inexpensive. These innovations will, of 
course, permit the use of educational films in many 


schools which could not afford to give either the space 
or the money required by the other type of projection 
machine. 

Plans are now under way for the filming of all of 
Appleton’s texts to the end that the entire field of ele- 
mentary, high school and college students will be visual- 
ized upon the screen. So ambitious a project will, how- 
ever, take time for its realization according to the exact- 
ing standards set for Appleton-Universal Films. A 
preliminary of the main educational field has 
therefore been made and those subjects which seemed 
most urgently to demand visual presentation have been 
chosen for immediate production. These first Apple- 
ton-Universal Films will include United States Histery. 
Ancient Modern European History, Physical and 
Geography, Zoology, Physics, 


survey 


and 


Commercial Chemistry, 


Geology and Bookkeeping. 
Much of the material for these first films has already 
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been prepared by the Universal Film Company, which 
has a million feet of foreign film covering every known 
point of interest. All of the scenes in foreign countries 
will be authentic and many of them will be taken from 
a notable series of pictures of East India and Asia gath- 
ered by Dr. Dorsey and Homer Croy. Many other for- 
eign scenes are now being taken for the Universal Film 
Company, which has at the present writing camera ex- 
peditions in Africa and the Far East, while a third is 
preparing for an eighteen-months sojourn in South 
America. All of these expeditions are conducted upon 
a strictly scientific basis, while two of them, the African 
and Far Eastern expeditions, were sent out ifi conjunc- 
tion with the Smithsonian Institute and Columbia Uni- 


versity, respectively. This fact alone is a_ sufficient 
guarantee of their value from the educator’s point of 
view. 
--— —-Q—— 
ADULT MENTALITY. 
BY LEO I. HAUBRICH 
While Dr. Terman of Stanford University was in 


Greeley, Colorado, last summer he was in frequent con- 
ference with Dr. M. F. Beeson of Colorado State Teach- 
ers College and both men found occasion for surprise 
and regret that thus far there had been no study -made 
of the intelligence of people of an advanced age. In 
only one case, so far as Dr.- Terman was aware, had 
any such person been tested by means of an intelligence 
scale such as is in cagmmon use upon school students to- 
day, and as a result of their conversations upon the sub- 
ject Dr. Beeson decided to undertake some experiments 
on his own initiative. 

Subsequently he spent a week in one of the principal 
homes for old people in this state, making tests of as 
many old men and women as was possible in so limited 
a time. The director of the home became interested 
in the study, insomuch that he paid Dr. Beeson’s ex- 
the period of investigation. 
the tests and the results 
3eeson makes the following statement :— 


penses during 


Concerning Dr. 


obtained 

“I tested twenty of the inmates, varying in age from 
about seventy to ninety-three. The results of the tests 
throw interesting light upon the decline of intelligence 
during senescence. Of course, these were a somewhat 
The inmates of any old peoples’ home 
would hardly be typical representatives of the ages. It 
is not likely that the most intelligent people, nor even 
a great many people of 


selected class. 


average intelligence, should 
finally become dependent upon public charity; yet the 
investigation showed that the inmates were 
even at this advanced age above the average adult in 
mental ability. 


some of 


However, this home was not a county 
almshouse or a public institution, but a private home 
which is very careful of the people admitted to it. A 
detailed investigation of each case is made before it is 
the For this the inmates 
of such an institution are far more nearly typical of the 


average old person than we should be likely to find in 


received into home. reason 


county or city poor houses. 

“The results of the tests show that the average 
medium old person tested has a mentality of thirteen 
years and three months, as compared with sixteen for 
the average adult. The intelligence quotient was 82.5 
as compared with 100 for the average adult. That 
means a decline of about seventeen per cent. during 
senescence,* if we assume that these inmates are prac- 


‘tically typical old people. 


Assuming that they are se- 
lected, the decline and lower than the average of those 
typical old people would be considerably less than 
seventeen per cent. Those engaged in mental work and 
those who read and think a good deal probably decline 
very much less and very much less rapidly than those 
without occupation or those engaged only in physical 
work. Mental activity seems to retard the decline at 
senescence, 

“Such studies are needed, so that we may know just 
at what age old people usually become unfit for service. 
According to the Carnegie pension system teachers and 
professors are pensioned at sixty-fivé, and this age is 
chosen not because of any psychological reason, but it 
is an arbitrary decision. We should know at what age 
intelligence declines so markedly as to render the average 
person unfit for industrial, business, or professional 
work.” 

—o—_ 


“THE HOLY LAND.” 

How many visitors wintering in sunny Egypt have 
cast longing eyes towards the Holy Land, but were 
afraid to embark on the short sea journey because of 
the uncertainty of landing at Jaffa. Now they will be 
able to make the pilgrimage by rail all the way from 
Cairo to Jerusalem, passing through country of great 
Biblical interest. Assuming the journey be made in the 
spring time, it will be specially delightful as the Plains 
of Philistia,and Sharon are then carpeted with flowers. 


What a contrast to the sandy desert of Sinai first 
crossed ! 
Palestine still retains its unique attractions, sen- 


timental and otherwise. The traveler can now visit the 
various places of interest under conditions which never 
existed before. 

Jerusalem, the capital, has a fine situation, standing 
on four hills once divided by deep valleys which are now 
partially filled by the debris of successive destructions 
of the city. It did not suffer by bombardment in the 
recent campaign. Its ancient walls and _ picturesque 
buildings are just as before. Since the British occupa- 
tion a number of improvements, notably sanitary, have 
taken place, and there is a feeling of security never en- 
joyed under Turkish rule. No longer is there any dan- 
ger of falling amongst thieves on the way to Jericho. A 
dip in the Dead Sea (1,300 feet below sea level) or a 
swim in the River Jordan may be indulged in, with the 
certainty of finding one’s clothes on the bank when re- 
quired. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre can be 
visited, not once but several times, with pleasure and 
profit, there are so many corners to explore, and one 
around at will. The Mosque of Omar, 
standing on the site of Solomon’s Temple, formerly only 
accessible to visitors escorted by a Turkish soldier and 
a Consular Canvass, can now be entered and all its de- 
tails inspected at leisure while the Dragoman points out 
anything of special interest. 

The railway has been constructed from Ludd (Lydda) 
to Haifa. It is quite an interesting ride from Jerusalem 
to Haifa, mainly along the Plain of Sharon. 


just wanders 


Just before 
reaching Haifa there is a good view of the ruins of 
Athlit, the last the Templars in Pales- 
tine, and particularly interesting in view of the late war 
and reconquest of the country by the Crusaders of mod- 
ern times. 


stronghold of 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) F. Renwick, 
Palestine Manager for Thomas Cook & Son. 





+-e-> ~ 
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The scul of the foreign-born 


needs to be touched with the American spirit. 


—Josephine Corliss Preston. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE COAL STRIKE ORDER CANCELED. 

On November 11, after long and heated dis- 
cussion, the leaders of the United Mine Work- 
ers, in session at Indianapolis, voted to comply 
with the mandate of the court, and to cancel the 
coal strike order... In published statements«they 
protested that the mandate of the court was un- 
just, but declared that they would not fight the 
government, which was their government just 
as it is the government of all other citizens. 
They accepted the mandate of the court, thev 
said, because they were good Americans who 
believe in law and order; and they claimed that, 
in every instance where Americanism was 
needed, and in every emergency where Ameri- 
can citizens had to come to the aid of their coun- 
try, the coal miners of America had led the way 
—as evidence of which they pointed to the fact 
that 80,000 members of the United Mine Work- 
ers entered the military service during the 
World War. 

AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

This action of the United Mine Workers’ 
leaders was an agreeable surprise to the coun- 
try—the more so because, only two days before, 
the leaders of the American’ Federation of 
Labor had endorsed the strike and called upon 
the Federation to support it. Secretary of 
Labor Wilson immediately asked the union 
leaders and the coal operators to come to Wash- 
ington for a conference upon new terms and 
conditions of labor; and the prospect is now 
bright for a satisfactory adjustment of all dis- 
puted points. The conditions are very different 
from those that existed when the union repre- 
sentatives stubbornly insisted upon their full de- 
mands for a thirty-hour week and a 60 per cent. 
increase in wages. with a nation-wide strike as 
the alternative. Secretary Wilson himself was 
once a coal-miner, and may be counted upon to 
maintain a sympathetic attitude. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

The House of Representatives has been strug- 
gling the past week with extra hours and night 
sessions, in a hectic effort to dispose of the Esch 
railway bill. There is great need of prompt ac- 
tion, because the railroads are to be turned back 
to private ownership and management on Jan- 
uary 1, and the conditions are chaotic. In the 
Senate, it is the Cummins bill which holds the 
floor, or will do so, if the Treaty and Covenant 
is ever disposed of. The provisions of the two 
bills are quite divergent, and it will be a prob- 
lem to reconcile them, and enact definite and 
consistent legislation before the date fixed for 
the surrender of the roads—especially if a part 
of the brief interval is consumed in a recess of 
Congress, as now seems possible. 

THE I. W. W. AT WORK. 

There are a good many indications, through- 
out the country, of increasing activity on the 
part of the I. W. W. and other lawless elements 
of the population. A tragic incident of this 


sort occurred at Centralia, Washington, on 
Armistice Day, when a parade of returned sol- 
diers was fired upon by I. W. W. snipers, from 
the roof of the I. W. W. hall, and four of the 
men killed and several wounded. The surviving 
paraders broke ranks quickly, and raided the 
hall, stripped it of all furniture and documents, 
and arrested sixteen men on suspicion. A lot 
of rifles and ammunition were seized. The 
arrested men were placed in jail under guard, 
to protect them from lynching; but one of them, 
believed to have been the murderer of one of 
the war veterans, was taken by the crowd and 
hung. 
THE FIGHT ON ARTICLE TEN. 

The long fight on Article Ten of the League 
of Nations Covenant ended on November. 13, 
when the Senate, by a vote of 46 to 33, adopted 
the reservation of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee majority. The Republicans voted solidly 
for the reservation, and were joined by four 
Democrats. This is the reservation which was 
denounced by President Wilson as “a knife- 
thrust at the heart of the treaty.” The article 
in question is the one which binds the members 
of the League to respect and preserve the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of all 
the members; and provides that, in the event of 
any aggression or the threat of it, the Council 
shall advise upon the means by which the obliga- 
tion shall be fulfilled. The reservation adopted 
by the Senate declares that the United States 
assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other 
country or to interfere in controversies between 
nations, or toemploy the military or naval forces 
of the United States for any purpose unless in 
any particular case, Congress shall, by act or 
joint resolution, so provide. 

THE END IN SIGHT. 

This result of the fight on Article Ten brought 
the end of the long controversy, and the final 
vote on ratification in sight. On November 15, 
reservation after reservation in the list reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee was 
adopted by majorities ranging from 56 to 39 to 
52 to 41,.and, in one case, without even a roll 
call. To hasten the final vote, the Senate, on 
motion of Senator Lodge, adopted a cloture 
resolution, restricting Senators to one hour 
each for debates; and, by the close of November 
15, thirteen reservations had been disposed of 
and only two of the Committee’s list remained 
for consideration. The House, meanwhile, had 
been disappointed in its hopes of adjourning for 
a recess on November 15, being forced to re- 
main in session, because of the necessity of vot- 
ing for a declaration of peace with Germany, in 
the event of the final defeat of the Treaty and 
Covenant in the Senate. 


OHIO AND PROHIBITION. 


The vote in Ohio on the ratification of the 
prohibition amendment and on associated pro- 
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hibition referenda proves to have been very 
close. On ‘tthe main prseposition—the ratifica- 
tion question—complete returns from all the 
counties seem to show that ratification was de- 
feated by a majority of 641. The vote was: For 
ratification 499,879; against, 500,520. But there 
are nine counties, the returns from which will 
have to be sent back for correction; and there 
are thirty-nine counties, the official figures from 
which, according to the Secretary of State, will 
have to be verified. ‘A recount of the vote has 
been asked for, and it may be several weeks 
before the actual result is definitely known. 
THE BOLSHEVIKI GAINING. 


The tite of battle ebbs and flows in Russia. It 


is not long since Petrograd was -reported on the 
eve of capture by the anti-Bolshevik forces ; now, 
the fortunes of war have turned, and Omsk, the 
capital of the all-Russian Government, has been 
occupied by the “Reds,” and the Kolchak forces 
are retreating eastward. Orders are also re- 
ported to have been given by General Denikine 
for the evacuation of Kiev. The confusion and 
demoralization in Russia play into the hands of 
Germany, who has her own ends to further, and 
plans to recoup herself for her losses in the war 
by gains on her eastern frontier. Meanwhile, 
she is holding back, as far and as long as she 


dares, the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
Peace Treaty. 





THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


On March 17, 1919, a number of American soldiers 
met in the Y. M. C. A. hall in Paris, France. They 
were leaders and “high privates” of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. They had a big idea in their minds. 
This was nothing less than to form a new patriotic body. 

The idea took. It flew like wild fire. Men who were 
appointed to help in the movement carried the scheme 
home with them. In May, 1919, the moving spirits in the 
new organization gathered at St. Louis, Missouri, and 
made plans for the work. Everybody liked the name 
“American Legion,” and soldiers especially thought it 
fine. 

This is the way in which the American Expeditionary 
Forces became newly mobilized, this time for patriotic 
service. The growth of the American Legion has been 
a marvel of organized work, heralding the new day of 
unselfish devotion to community welfare and to highest 
ideals of patriotism. 

The first thing they have done is to issue a splendid 
“Declaration of Principles,’ which rings like a call to 
service, like that immortal “Declaration” of the 
eighteenth century, which made, binds and keeps us 
a nation. 

That “the American people shall never fail in their 
obligation to humanity”; that “the sacred doctrine of 
undivided and uncompromising loyalty to every prin- 
ciple for which the American nation stands should be 
the guiding principle of the everyday life of each citi- 
zen,” is the splendid bedrock on which the American 
Legion lays its sure foundation. 

This new patrotic group is hailed as “the greatest or- 
ganization of the kind ever formed in the United States.” 
Great and far-reaching good is foreseen from it. 

“The American Legion will always be an inspiration 
to the full performance of high and difficult duties,” pre- 
dicts President Wilson, rejoicing that “the men who have 
served in the army, navy and marine corps are now 
binding themselves together to preserve the splendid 
traditions of that service.” 

The same respect that the emblem of the Grand Army 
of the Republic brings to its honored wearers will be 
extended in future, it is expected, to those who wear the 
new official button of the twentieth century veterans. 
This emblem is a very pretty one — being a bronze dis- 
charge button surrounded by a narrow circular band of 
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blue enamel containing the words “American Legion” in 
gold letters and a fluted gold edge. 

This button is worn by many hundred thousands of 
young veterans of the big war, whom the people now 
regard as “live wires” for the preservation of the prin- 
ciples of the republic in every state and territory from 
coast to coast. Not only is the strengthening of Ameri- 
canism looked for, but also the purging of politics, the 
promotion of righteousness (“which exalted a nation”), 
the maintenance of prohibition and the wiping out of 
greed and graft of every kind. 

The practical work of the American Legion at the 
start strongly resembles that of its great patriotic pre- 


decessor — the Grand Army of the Republic. Like the 
G. A. R., the Legion’s first efforts are bent towards the 
welfare of its members — such as looking after the in- 


terests of soldiers and sailors in connection with war 
risk insurance, allotments, salary allowances, compensa- 
tion, service pay and bonuses for discharged service men. 

In the re-employment of discharged soldiers, the 
American Legion has been the chief agency to carry out 
the Government’s plans. In very many cases the Legion 
has been able to co-operate with the bureaus for return- 
ing soldiers and all the welfare societies to help the men 
and their families wherever and whenever needed. 

At the first national convention plans have been made 
for the further development of the work of the Ameri- 
can Legion. This includes educational and moral 
endeavors; close connection with the Veterans of 1861- 
65 (the great Grand Army of the Republic) ; help for the 
solving of problems of national welfare, etc. 

One of the big things the American Legion has done 
marks it as different from any other body of veterans 
anywhere. After all other wars titles have been kept as 
reminders of the contest and of rank acquired, such as 
major, colonel, corporal, sergeant, captain, general, etc. 
The American Legion, at its very beginning, has decided 
to wipe out all military distinctions. Every member is 
simply known by the one, big, splendid title, Comrade. 
The Legion announces that it recommends that this be 
the attitude throughout America in all relations. This 
is part of its plan for the preservation of our ideals of 
democracy, which it has so nobly helped to make safe 
for all the world. 


J. A. Stewart. 





It would be well to admit some of foreign birth to this country from those countries where 
it has already been demonstrated that people may be readily assimilated and to restrict immigra- 
tion from those countries where assimilation is almost impossible.—J. H. Beveridge. 
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AMERICANIZATION SPELLER 


Dr. William H. Allen has struck a highly use- 
ful vein of public service and has worked it 
heroically. He has made a collection of Ameri- 
canization words for spelling drills, which con- 
tains every word used in five immortal Ameri- 
can documents and the documents themselves: 
The Declaration of Independence, The Pream- 
ble to Our. Constitution, and its Bill of Rights, 
or first ten amendments; Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech; Wilson’s War Message. 

No word is given twice. All words in the 
Declaration are given. To them are added the 
new words from the Preamble, and then from 
the three other documents in turn the words 
not yet previously used. 

To make it easier for teachers and self-testers 
to use these words in Americanization spelling 
drills and in study of the five Americanization 
documents the words are given in six grade 
lists, — 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, — and in alphabetical or- 
der, with the reminder that obviously when 
tests are given words should not be given in al- 
phabetical order or in any other order that tells 
the speller how words begin. The critical 
reader will doubtless like to transfer several 
words from each grade list to the grade below 
or above. Some individuals and some classes 
will find the grading too hard, while others will 
find it too easy. That simply emphasizes the 
fact that grading, here as everywhere else, is a 
device to be used when it increases produc- 
tivity, not a principle to worship even when it 
reduces productivity. The words can be used to 
grade each speller accurately by his own ability 
to spell and by his need for further drill. 

To be able to spell all the words in the Dec- 
laration of Independence is an achievement 
quite worthy of the born American and the nat- 
uralized American. These Americanization 
words, here put together in spelling lists, may 
in time come to rank with the standard spell- 
ing scales that have lately been quite the rage 
in American schools. If several million Ameri- 
can children, near-adults, and adults are every 
year to compete for high rank in standard 
spelling tests, has the time come when they 
should be permitted to live while preparing for 
such tests and getting over them with ideas and 
words which will foster citizenship and pa- 
triotism? 

Lay minds find it a bit difficult to understand 
the scientific, educational, or patriotic value of 
spelling tests with lists made up of the first 
word on every twenty-third page of the dic- 
tionary, like the following thirty of 100 words 
in Starch’s first list :— 


acta dysodile proveditor 
ambulacrum fubby rutter 
Araneid glonoin sigmoid 
Assagali herdeaceous spadroon 
awaft hyperkeratosis tarsus 
Catananche lewis Theatin 
chancroid Lycoperdon tipburn 

to comprobate mesotasis unbeseem 
to cree personab ' -vernier 

to dow Pleurotoma zelotypia 
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In comparing these Americanization words 
with the widely used and extremely useful 
Ayers scale of 1,000 words most commonly 
used in personal and-business letters, it is sug- 
gested :-— 


(1) That the school world induce Dr. Ayers 
to print at least a secret list in alphabetical or- 
der so that teachers may more easily make sure 
that they are including the minimum essential 
words, 


(2) -That the more difficult words in the 
Ayers scale, like judgment, principle, prelincinary, 
be compared with the more difficult of 
these Americanization words to see whether it 
is likely that in tomorrow’s correspondence 
Americans will need a wider minimum spelling 
vocabulary than the “1,000 commonest words.” 


(3) That educators consider whether grow- 
ing America possesses a vastly larger vocabu- 
lary for its feeling, thinking and demanding 
than recent scientific—we fear pseudoscientific— 
verdicts admit; and that in this connection our 
schools study the language in which Labor dis- 
cusses with laborers their needs and demands. 

(4) That these words be used as a part ot 
the state-wide spelling contest which many 
state departments of education are fostering 
with such notable benefits, and in assembly 
“spelling bees.” 


(5) That teachers of language and civics 
have classes use the significant words in sen- 
tences which will express the aims of the five 
patriotic documents. 

[The Americanization Speller can be had _ for ten 
cents by sending to Institute of Public Service, 51 Cham- 
bers Street, New York.] 





GOD GIVE US MEN 


God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking. 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duties and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds. 
Their large professions and their little deeds 

Mingling in selfish strife, lo! freedom weeps 


Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps! 


—Saxe Holland. 





Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Keliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. ILL 
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This timely, inspiring book 


points the way to success. 


and every teacher knows that 


cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 


for Teachers | | 


By 
DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor, ‘Journal of Education” 


‘ToaNoen SIGNALS Danger Signals 
TEACHERS 
x 
L A: E- WINSHIP 


strong appeal to all teachers. It was written 
| to help them meet the new conditions which im 
| have arisen in the profession of teaching; it |] | 
| 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 


says has great interest for every person con- 


| FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 








New illustrations. 





will make a 


| grade. 


whatever he 





teresting. 











“After the War Edition’’ 


Elementary American History and 


By WoopBURN and MORAN 


Practically a new book. Written from the new point of 
view. Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full treatment 
of the War and problems of the New Reconstruction. New 
emphasis on matters of 
significance has been changed by recent events. New maps. 
For Seventh and Eighth years. 


Introduction to eomices History | 


} By WoopBuRN and Moran 

| A new type of book to meet the new requirements. Tells 
the story of America’s European beginnings in language that 
sixth year pupils can understand. 


Horace Mann Readers 


| | 

| Quickly develop the power to read independently, with 

| expression, and so as to get the thought. 

Manuals for the teacher. 
| 
| 
| 


Alexander's New Spelling Book 


A spelling book with an inspiring newness. 
list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills and a variety 
of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make it in- 
Cumplete, Grades 3 to 8. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


Government 


international 











importance whose 


$1.20. 


85 cents. 


Readers for every 


Practical word- 


40 cents. Also in parts. 

















EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings ry be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


National Council of Teachers 
Boston. ke vonage 
7 ; J y sity oO 

Joseph M. Thomas, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. a 
24-26: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell, South Dakota 


25-28: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Fairmont. President, 
Dr. Waitman Brabe, Morgantown, 
secretary, J. C. Sanders, Keyser. 

27-29: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association at East Central 
State Norma] School. Ada, 
Oklahoma. President, F. L 
Stewart, Okmulgee. Secretary, 


This department 


24-26: 
of English, 


E. C. Wilson, Ada, Oklahoma. 
28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 


President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
Miss Margaret 


non; secretary, 
Wilson, Jasper 
DECEMBER. 

27: American Association of Teach- 
ers in Spanish ot the Law School 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. “4 President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 
191st Street, New York. Secretary- 


Alfred Coester, 108i 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


treasurer, Dr. 
Park Place, 


29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 

29-30-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Philadelphia. 
President, F. E. Downes, Harris- 
burg. Secretary, J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department 


of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. 


Cleveland. 


* 
> 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MARLBORO. School _ teachers’ 
salaries were raised $200 by the sub- 
committee of the school board on 
November 12, Mayor Charles F. Mc- 
Carthy and Noe Peloquin of the 
board. The money will be appro- 
priated from Marlboro’s share of the 
state income tax, which is $10,000. 
The new scale will go into effect im- 
mediately. 





MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. A higher 
standard for teachers was 
standing topic of speakers 
opening session of the Michigan 
Teachers’ Association. Nearly 10,- 
000 teachers were in attendance. 

Professor Strayer declared the 
great problems the country confronts 
depend for solution on _ education 
and that higher salaries will attract 
the higher grade men and women 
needed for this task. 

Professor Strayer favored organ- 
ization, but declared himself opposed 
to affiliation with any labor body as 
a means of attaining higher salaries. 

“Important and powerful though 
it is, the American Federation of 
Labor is a minority,” he said, “and 
inasmuch as we are bound to serve 
the public as a whole, we are not 
privileged to ally ourselves with any 
minority, whether that minority 
represents laborers, bankers, or any 
other class. But we do need organ- 
ization of teachers. With organiza- 
tion we can do much to direct, or at 


salary 
the out- 
at the 


least influence legislation. Then the 
day will not be long coming when we 
can demand of Congress a secretary 
of education in the President’s cabi- 
net.” 

Professor Strayer said he believed 
eighteen years instead of fourteen 
should be the age to which compul- 
sory education applies. 








NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. Omaha, on November 
4, voted five-million-dollar bond  is- 
sue, three to one. This makes six 
millions in bonds since J. H. Bever- 
idge became superintendent three 
years ago. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The East Side is 


‘to have a remarkable high school. It 
‘has been four years building and it 


will be completed in one more year 
It will accommodate one thousand 
pupils. The architecture is colonial 
and Old English. The architects sent 
to Newburyport, Portsmouth and 
Salem to get the mouldings for the 
doors, windows, railings of the real 
old colonial type. It is situated on 
thirty-three acres of land. There is 


to be a Greek outdoor theatre. There 
is a stadium and auditorium almost 
erected; the auditorium will have a 


$25,000 Skinner organ. The school is 
eing erected at a cost of $1,500,000. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILIPSBURG. The school 
board has increased salaries of prin- 
cipals and teachers as follows :— 
“A general increase of $10 per 
month to all grade teachers, irre- 
spective of length of service. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 





IT IS THE SIMPLICITY OF 
Holden Book Covers 


THAT APPEALS TO TEACHERS 


Next to the protection which they afford the school book 
it is the simplicity of Holden Book Covers that appeals to 


teachers and pupils alike. 


A strictly one-piece cover that fits any ‘book, is easily and 
quickly adjusted, without any cutting—and when on, is neat 


and firm, and stays put. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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“An increase of $15 per month to 
all acting principals of grade school 
buildings in recognition of respon- 
sibility and authority actually vested 
in them and for which, up to the 
present time, they have received no 
extra compensation. 

“An increase of $150 fer the cur- 
rent year in the salary of the high 
school principal.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


With the help of well known edu- 
cators from all parts of the United 
States from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian border and from the 
Western to the Eastern coast, South 
Dakota’s three weeks’ drive for the 
betterment of rural schools is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Speakers every- 
where are welcomed with large and 
representative audiences and the 
work and plans for the betterment 
of country districts, as outlined by 
the workers of the state educational 
department, are meeting with the ap- 
aa of people everywhere. 

Although the drive in the western 
counties was postponed for a_ few 
days on account of poor road con- 


fie id 


ditions teams are now in the 

and report excellent results. Prom- 
inent men from all over the union 
are watching closely the results of 
the South Dakota drive. While 
other states have held similar move- 
ments in the interests of better 
schools for rural districts, they have 
always been affliated with some 


other development work. Therefore 
South Dakota in putting on a purely 


educational drive of such magnitude 
is looked to as the pioneer state in 
campaigns of this nature and _ re- 
sults are being closely watched by 
other states. 

Every school community in the 


state is to be visited during the three 
weeks drive, speakers of world 
prominence explaining to the par- 
ents in each district the worth of 
better education for their children. 
South Dakota, ranking first in bank 
deposits per capita, new wealth each 
year, farm products, fourth in gold, 
fifth in cattle, twelfth in hogs and 
corn, ranks but twenty-second in edu- 
cational progressiveness. Present 
plans have as their basis the placing 
of South Dakota among the leading 
states in educational standing. 


each team as it 
county assigned 


The progress of 
passes through the 
to it, the future communities to be 
visited, and results obtained where 
meetings are held are being carefully 
tabulated. The routes covered by 
the teams are carefully mapped out 
on a huge South Dakota map with 
thread, which shows at a glance just 
what is being accomplished.  R. 
Starbuck, having in charge the work 


out of Sioux Falls, extends an in- 
vitation to all interested to visit the 
offices at the courthouse where the 


system is employed, and the work be- 
ing done will be explained to them. 
Photographers are accompanying 
each team on their rounds through- 
out the counties, taking moving pic- 
tures of the present schoolhouses, the 
crowds present to hear the talks and 
are keeping a minute pictorial record 


of all events. 

Between twelve and fourteen tons 
of literature have been received and 
a large force is employed — sending 
this printed matter out to the com- 
munities to be visited by the speak- 
ers. 

VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND. The Virginia Edu- 


cation Commission has completed its 
report, based upon a careful survey 
of the public school system. This 
report will be published about the 
middle of November. It will con- 
tain full and detailed information as 
to the present status of education in 


Virginia, and most 
mendations on the 
development of the schools. 
Compelling facts and figures are 
presented in support of the commis- 
sion’s recommendations, and a study 
of these will be necessary to fully 
understand the proposals offered. A 
summary of some of the most im- 
portant recommendations is :— 
First—That the entire school 
tem be reorganized and — simplified. 
and that the people be given reason- 
able direct participation in school af- 


important recom- 
reorganization and 


Ss) S- 


fairs. It is recommended that the 
State Board of Education be ap- 
pointed by th government, to a num- 


ber and for a term to be fixed by law. 
and that legal provision be made to 
discourage purely political appoint- 
ment. In each city and county there 
is to be a small local school boaid 


elected by 
lative and 
schools. 


It is 


the people, 
judicial 


to have legis- 
control of the 


recommended that members 
of the local school boards receive a 
per diem of not more than $5 for the 
time devoted to board meetings in o1- 
der to make it possible for them to 
attend to important public business 
without actual sacrifice. 

Second—The commission feels that 
the people should have direct partici- 


pation in local school affairs, . but 
that in the election of a state super- 
intendent better results will follow 
if he be appointed by the State Board 
of Education rather than elected by 
the people. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the state superintendeny 
be appointed by the State Board of 
Education, without reference to place 
or residence. 

Third—The administrative and ex- 


ecutive officer in each city and county 


is to be a superintendent of schools 
appointed by the local board from a 
list of eligibles furnished by the state 
hoard, the appointment to be con- 
firmed by the senate or the _ state 
board. The duties * the superin- 
tendent are to be clearly defined, giv- 


ing him reasonable et Ba in 
professional matters as the 
and placement of teachers, 


such 
selection 
courses of 


study, etc. The county board may in 
its discretion appoint local school 
committees for each schoolhouse. 
Fourth—One of the most important 
recommendations of the commission 
is that the state tax for school pur- 
poses be increased from 14 to 20 
cents, and that the constitutional limit 
for local taxes be removed, a higher 
limit being fixed by statute The 
purpose of this recommendation is to 
provide adequate funds with which 
to pay teachers’ salaries. It is pro- 
posed that the average salary paid 
teachers in Virginia shall be not less 
than the average pay of teachers in 
the United States. This means am 
average annual salary of $675. Ex- 
perience in the last few years has 


clearly proven that an adequate sup- 
ply of trained teachers cannot pos- 
sibly be secured for a less amount. 
A standard salary is proposed for 
teachers having a minimum of pro- 
fessional qualifications 

Fifth—The commission recommends 
that just as soon as the finances of 


the state will permit it without sub- 
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Who Will Pay The Doctor, The Nurse 
and The Board Bill—When Yovr’re Sick ¢ 


Now Is the Time to Think About It 


__ Winter is coming, with its colds and chills and fevers, its la grippe and pneumonia, its tonsilitis and other 
afflictions — also its list of Accident possibilities. 


You know what happened last year — when thousands of Teachers were afflicted with the influenza — each 
one burdened with excessive expenses on account of Sickness, and without an income. 


Besides being the season of much illness, winter is the time when most accidents occur. 


ime In one high school 
last winter three teachers suffered broken limbs, caused by slipping on icy streets. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is not assured, for thousands of teachers 
lose time and salary every year on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Has Done for Others 


A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits that Recently Have Been}Paid: 


An Illinois Teacher had an attack of bronchitis. The T. C. U. paid her $42.90. 
California Teacher had pneumonia. The T. C. U. paid her $57.50. 
Nebraska Teacher fractured her left arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 
Maine Teacher slipped on a peach stone and injured her side. The T.°C. U. paid her $46.66. 
New York Teacher fractured his wrist cranking his- auto. The T. GC. U. paid him $80.00, 
Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. The T. C. U. paid her $250. 
Washington Teacher was killed in a railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his, widow $2,000. 
Michigan Teacher broke her arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 
Michigan Teacher stepped on a nail, resulting in infection. The T. C. U. paid him $30.00. 
\ Kansas Teacher had an attack of rheumatism. The T. C. U. paid him $18.75. 
\ California Teacher was struck by a falling window screen, cutting her head. The T. C. U 
An Indiana Teacher suffered from an attack of malaria. The T. C. U. paid her $59.16. 
\ New York Teacher fell down stairs, injuring spine and ribs. The T. C. U. paid her $143.33. 
An Illinois Teacher had an automobile accident. The T. C. U. paid her $360.00. 
\ Pennsylvania Teacher was quarantined on account of scarlet fever. The T. C. U. paid him $31.66. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. It will 
month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20% increase in sick benefits for two months when you are con- 
fined to an established hospital. It provides operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your policy 
has been maintained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined 
and your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


PrP rpPrrrF 


. paid her $80.66. 


pay you $25.00 a 


There are many other benefits, all fully explained ina little booklet we publish. 
shall be glad to send you a copy with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb- 


If you are a teacher, we 














- TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. - 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portiand, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS B. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Baward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 














Authoritative Map of New Europe 


PROFESSOR MARK JEFFERSON 
Chief of the division of Geography 
of the Peace Commission in Paris. 

Measures 12x14. inches. Empha- 
sizes the chief regions in dispute 
like Teschen, the Banat and Istria 
and Dalmatia. Shows areas where 
plebiscites are to be taken and the 
international areas of Saar, Danzig 
and Constantinople. 

Alert teachers’ will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to supply 
their pupils with this up-to-date 
map at nominal] cost. 

Single copies, 10 cents. 
Twenty-five copies, 8 cents each. 
Qne hundred or more, 7 cents each. 

Postpaid. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


tracting from the amount for teach- 
ers’ salaries, school books for the 
elementary grades shall be furnished 
free to pupils. 

Some of the other recommenda- 
tions of the commission provide 
for :— : 

1. A more equitable manner of 
distributing school funds. 

2. A really = effective 
school law. 

3. A standard nine-month term for 
rural as well as city schools. 

4. The age of school attendance 
to be six to eighteen, inclusive. 

5. The operation of institutions of 
higher learning on all-year basis, with 
degree credits from the summer quar- 
ter. 

6. That physical education and 
community sanitation be emphasized. 


* 
compulsory 








# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES + + 








STATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa 








Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 
Three Year Course. Practical Ex- 
perience. Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35), good moral character, two 
years High School Education or its 
equivalent. Separate Home for 
Nurses. For Catalog and Applica- 
tion blanks Address Dr. J. C. Cobb, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, I1l. 








BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


BOSTON, MASS. 





more life we have to enjoy.’ 
from the 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades, 
40 Cents 











HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


The Arlo Plan—A Letter 


“Whether one is aware of it or not, the whole effort of his life is 
to express himself. The better we express ourselves the more we live. 
One way to express ourselves is in words, and the better we do it the 


Uncle Dudley, in Boston Globe. 


“I am positively convinced from careful use that the Arlo Plan will 
produce in pupils the power to grasp thoughts, ideas, and word pictures 
printed page, and the ability to give expression to these 
thoughts, ideas, and word pictures 

(Signed) 
Superintendent of Schools, Palmer, Mass, 


in their own language.” 


By Bertua B, anp 
Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Clifton H. Hobson, 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
Cents 
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7. That rural schools receive ade- 
quate support to guarantee trained 
instructors. 

8 Adequate financial suppor: for 
the salaries of teachers and cost of 
operation and maintenance. 





WASHINGTON. 

BELLINGHAM. A widespread 
and insistent demand has sprung up 
in this state for the extension courses 
offered by the Bellingham State Nor- 
mal, and under the direction of E. J, 
Klemme, head of this department, 
classes have been organized in 
Seattle, Everett, Oympia, Belling- 
ham and Snohomish. Others are to 
be organized in the immediate fu- 
ture. Mr. Klemme says he believes 
the normal has a larger number of 
credit course pupils in the extension 
department than in any previous 
year. 

In Seattle are three 
classes with from twelve to thirty 
members each. All are composed of 
teachers. In Everett are two, and 
the extension teachers, W. F. Par- 
rish and Miss Catherine Mont- 
gomery, are receiving the encourage- 
ment of Superintendent Roberts of 
the city schools. Mr. Parrish teaches 
modern poetry and Miss Montgomery 
primary methods. This is the first 
year Everett has enjoyed the exten- 


sion courses 


extension 


Snohomish has one extension class 
in physical education and Sam Car- 
ver is the instructor. Thomas F 
Hunt conducts a world geography 
class in Bellingham’s night school 
and L. A. Kibbe is teacher of two 
courses in Olympia, one in school ad- 
ministration, the other in 
measurements. 

Arlington and Port Townsend are 
calling for classes and they will have 
them as soon as it can be arranged 
Just now the school has about 
many classes as it has available 
structors. 

Field extension work, something 
practically new among Western nor- 
mal schools, is to be undertaken at 
ence in Gray’s Harbor County by 
Miss Lola King, assistant superin- 
tendent of the training school. She 
will conduct Aberdeen, 
Elma and Montesano and will meet 
teachers in the field, offering such 
aid as may be asked of her. 

WALLA WALLA. The people of 
Walla Walla voted overwhelming 
to grant a bonus of $200 to each of 
the teachers in the city schools at the 
special election. While the vote was 
light, only 761 votes being cast, the 
majority was over nine to one ip 
favor of the proposition, 682 votes 
being cast for it and only seventy- 
nine against. 


tests and 


as 


} 
in- 
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Searching for New Stars 

Professor Solon I. Bailey, acting 
director of the observatory at Har- 
vard University, declared recently 
that he and his colleagues are con- 
tinuing the systematic search for new 
stars begun at the observatory sev- 
eral years ago. During the period 
that has lapsed eighteen new | stars 
have been discovered, he said, and 
at present a photographic study of 
the milky way is being made every 
two weeks and new stars charted. | 
“Prior to 1886 only nine new stars 
had been discovered during 400 years,” 
Professor Bailey observed, “but 
since then twenty-five have been lo- 
cated, including the eighteen de- 
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tected at the Harvard observatory. 
To these should be added sixteen 
faint objects found in nebulae by the 
Mount Wilson observatory. 

: “Among the other undertakings 
upon which the observatory is en- 
caged is the completion of the life 
work of the late Professor E. ©. 
Pickering. Under his direction Miss 
Annie J. Cannon made a survey and 
classification of some 200,000 stars. 
No such’ comprehensive study had 
ever been made before. The 2b- 
servations for this great survey are 
now practically complete and the 
catalog is in its final stages. 

“We are also engaged upon a de- 
tailed study of the magnitude of 
stars. In certain special areas in co- 
operation with Professor Kapteyn of 
Greningen, Holland, we also are 
making an especially intensive study 
of both magnitude and positions of 
all stars down to the fifteenth or six- 
teenth magnitude, or in other words, 
down to stars about 10,000 times to? 
faint to be seen with the naked eye. 
There are something like 100,000,000 
such stars and by selecting certain 
typical areas and accumulating all ihe 
facts possible, we get sufficient 1in- 
formation to generalize pretty safely 
about the entire number.” 


————— 4 


Thrift Instruction 


The theory and practice of per- 
sonal thrift as a subjéct of formal 
instruction has been given a place 
during the past year in the curric- 
ulum of the public schools in 100 
or more American cities, also in 
the work of several hundreds of 
business colleges, private acad- 
emies, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation organizations, etc., says 
Carl Marshall in Thrift Magazine. 

Practical teachers of thrift gen- 
erally recognize’ the following 
content of the subject :— 


1. The teaching of simple but 
systematic records of all money 
receipts and expenditures. 

2. A detailed study of the every- 
day personal money affairs of in- 
dividuals and the application of 
the record-keeping system to these 
affairs. 

3. Budget systems adapted both 
to the individual and to the home. 

4. The safe disposal of reserve 
or savings in the form of thrift 
stamps, bank deposits, stocks, 
bonds, building and loan invest- 
ments and so on. 


5. The immediate and practical 
application of the foregoing in- 
struction to the learner’s own 
money affairs, no matter how 
small his allowance of pocket 
money or earnings may be. 

The foregoing outline, of course, 

is mainly for the affairs of indi- 
viduals who are not directly con- 
cerned in the economics of the 
home. Home thrift is usually of- 
fered as a separate course and 
most often to classes in domestic 
science. 
_ In most schools the thrift course 
is given in classes that meet 
weekly and usually in connection 
with arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
penmanship or the like. In a num- 
ber of schools the work has been 
given to the classes in community 
Civics. Under this plan about 
twenty lessons are given each 
school semester. 
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COLLEGE and normal positions are often particularly difficult to fill, ana” 
for many such places the country is carefully combed over te 
secure the right persons. Just now we are asked to recommend candidates 


for the presidency of a college of school positiors at $2500 for an 
cochmoleny at oo to 7500, AND NORMAL exceptional arithmetie teacher and 


$2000 to $2200 for a primary critic. all attractive places, requiring effieient 
teachers. Those who enroll in 


ep 
tunities are usually satisfied with ‘i tue me” ca offered POSITIONS. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boutevara 





seth ¥. CHICAGO 

ear. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DE SYMES BUILDING. 


Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 7 





Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. Wi. O. PRATT, M gr. 





AMERICAN 3; TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to em ployers, 








none for registration. If you need ® 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
| wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4i2‘trenons"sutiing: Boston.” 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY ci penor people.) We 


Between 3th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 

















THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape!l St., Albany, N. Y. 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ |« Beacon st. 2. Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY | Long Distance Telephone 7 oe 
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November 20, 1919 


Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. 


“Americanization’ through “music” 


A slogan of the hour 


Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one common ground and 


most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true Americanism. 


A great movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and 
Mins the process of the melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of 
erican citizenry our adopted brothers from other lands. Have you 


thought of Community Singing with the 


Victrola and Victor Records? 


Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and — force. The Com- 
munity Singing idea of war days must be perpetuated. It is productive 
of immeasurable good in this wholesome movement of Americanization. 
Nothing is more unifying and democratic than the group singing of old 
familiar and patriotic songs. Sing them with stirring band accompani- 
ment,—strong, correct, inspiring! 

_ America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry ] 8 My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen 

Carey) Victor Military Band i Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of the 
Red, White and Biue (David T. ny Republic (Julia Ward Howe) 
Shaw) Victor Military Band! °° Victor Band 


Believe Me, If All Those Endear- 
—— ing Young Charms (Moore) 
(2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne- 


Z~ tOr 
/ ioe Bishop) Victor Band 
\ aa For further information, write to the 
= + s 
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A “HIS MASTERS VOICES ze A Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 


for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and 
the cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and pro- 
miscuous use by irresponsi- 
ble people. 
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